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As this is not sent toany new sub- 
calle unless veld for in advance, the reception 
of it will be 0 calla RIO ees 

Agente or others 
By ey if the amount be one York, Phils. 
chase of some bank a draft on New Yo 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts be 
transmitted by mail, eT wot Hh 
to send large bills on New New Y 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not 
_ certificates of deposite. oma ais 

Any clergyman who su’ 
ft a send us eight do! may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 





rir Mr. V.B.P: r, ot hisnem ors t 
New York, Philadelphix, Bostonysua-Salt . 
is duly authorized to procure ents for 


this paper. ree 

rir Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
- changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
gent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

Agents and others, in sending are 
sonilatel to be very particular, and taleaek let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

Tir Accounts are kept with cach subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

itr Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

tir Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. 

xt We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money will endeavor to send such bank bills 
as are at the lowest discount : 

Washington, D.C. - Par. 
Baltimore - - - - Par. 
Philadelphia - - - Par. 
New Yorkcity- - -_ Par. 
New York State - -3-4dis. Indiana- - 
New England- - -1-2dis. Kentucky - 
New Jersey - - -34dis. Tennessee - 
Eastern Penn.- - -3-4dis. Michigan - 
Western Penn. - 11-2dis. Camada - - 
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For the National Era. 
SKETCHES 


MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 
IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


No. 18.—Parliamentary Reform—Origin of House 
of Commons—Rotten Boroughs——Old Sarum— 
The Unreformed House—French Revolution of 
1830—Rally for Reform— Wellington Resigns— 
Grey in Pomer—His plan of Reform—Bill Defeat- 
ed—Firmness of King William—New Parliament 
8 d—C s pass the Bill—Brougham’s 
Speech in Lords—Peers throw out the Bill—Mrs. 
Partington—Riots—Again Bill Passed by Com- 
mons, and again Defeated by Peers— Ministers Re- 
sign—Are Recalled—The Bill becomes a Law— 
Its Defects. 

The origin of the English House of Commons, 
the principles on which it is based, the changes 
it has undergone, and the influence it has exerted 
on public affairs, are studies profitable to the 
statesman, and interesting to the historian. The 
merest hints on these points must answer our pur- 
pose; and those simply to introduce a sketch of 
the reorganization of this body, by rue Rerorm 
Brit, in 1832—the greatest innovation upon the 
old order of things since the temporary overthrow 
of the monarchy, in 1649. 

The House of Commons was instituted in the 
thirteenth century, when Henry III summoned 
the counties of the realm to send knights, and 
the principat cities and boroughs to send citizens 
and burgesses, to Parliament. This was done 
rather to afford him a check upon his arrogant 
barons, and to procure the sanction of “the Com- 
mons,” (as the untitled property holders were 
called,) to certain subsidies, than to vest in them 
any independent functions. But, this “third 
estate’? continuing to be summoned in subsequent 
reigns, its influence increased with the wealth and 
intelligence of the middle classes, whom it repre- 
sented, till, what was long regarded by them as a 
burden, came to be cherished as a right and a 
privilege; and a supple instrument, originally 
used by the monarch to strengthen his prerogative, 
gradually became the weapon of the democracy, to 
cripple its powers and limit its boundaries. 

At first, all the counties, and the largest cities 
and boroughs, were summoned. Subsequently, 
as other towns rose to importance, they were add- 
ed to the list. In process of time, as trade fluc- 
tuated, drying up old channels and opening new, 
many of the ancient cities and burghs fell into de- 
cay. Still, they sent representatives to Parlia- 
ment. In 1509, the House consisted of 298 mem- 
bers, many of them even then representing very 
small constituencies. From that period, down to 
the passage of the Reform Bill, no place was dis- 
franchised, (except two or three for bribery,) while 
205 members were added (including Scotland, and 
excluding Ireland.) by the creation of new and 
the revival of old burghs. During the six cen- 
turies which the House had existed, what changes 
had passed over the Kingdom, sweeping away the 
foundations of once populous marts, and causing 
others to rise on barren wastes ! 

Here we have the origin of “rotten boroughs,” 
those sinks of corruption and seats of power; i.¢., 
towns which, centuries ago, had a flourishing ex- 
istence, continuing to send representatives to Par- 
liament long after any human being had made his 
local habitation therein, and whose very names 
Would have perished from the land, but that they 
Were annually recorded on the Parliamentary rolls 

One of these has been immortalized by the discus- 
— on the Reform Bill—OldSaram. Not a soul 
mr — i rine: the Tudors ascended the Eng- 
rear es & tenement of any déserfption 
—- nseen there since Columbus discovered ; 

PY eceerear the vestiges of its rains be 
antiquarian 











An East India Prince, the Nabob of Arcot, 
once owned burghs entitled to twenty members of 
Parliament ; and through his English agent, who 
held the parchment titles, he sent that number to 
the Commons. A waiter at a celebrated gaming 
house sat for years in Parliament in this wise. 
He loaned money to a “noble” gambler, who 
gave him security for the loan on o rotten bo- 
rough, which sent a member. ‘The waiter elected 
himself to the seat. In the debates on the Reform 
Bill, it was stated that certain places, with an ag- 
gregate population of less than 5,000, returned 
| 100 members. Old Sarum, Gatton, Bletchingly, 
and other decayed boroughs, exerted a control- 
ling influence on British legislation, long after 
many of them had ceased to be the abodes of hu- 
manity ; whilst Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
and other important towns, swarming with life, 
and rich in arts and manufactures, had not a sin- 
gle representative. The essence of the system is 
concentrated in the general fact, 


® privileged orders,” uct 
of the House of Commons! 

So enormous an evil was not without an occa- 
sional mite of good. Though these coroneted 
traffickers in Parliamentary seats usually bestow- 
ed them on favorites of their own class, there 
were some notable exceptions to this rule. John 
Horne Tooke, the most radical of all reformers, 
sat for Old Sarum, the rottenest of all rotten bo- 
roughs. Amongst the few sane things which the 
eccentric Lord Camelford did, was presenting the 
parson of Brentford with this seat. Brougham 
entered the Commons through the narrow door 
of a nomination borough, though he left it with 
the plaudits of the largest constituency in the 
Burke, Romilly, Mackintosh, ‘and 
other illustrious and liberal names, were indebted 
to close corporations for their introduction to Sen- 


ily veturvied 4 majority’ 


The right of voting was very restricted, most 
unequally distributed, and based on absurd and 
contradictory qualifications. Members for coun- 
ties were chosen by persons who owned a freehold 
of the nett annual value of forty shillings, thus 
excluding all but owners of the soil. The quali- 
fications of electors in the cities and Jurghs, were 
various, depending upon their respective char- 
ters and customs. Many of these places were close 
corporations, whose corporators were self-elected 
in perpetuity, some half dozen officials choosing 
their one, two, or three members of Parliament, 
often under the dictation of a nobleman, who 
owned the great part of the franchises of the cor- 
poration. In others, the electors were freemen, 
payers of scot and lot, householders, pot-wallopers, 
burgage tenants, &c., whose rights were some- 
times hereditary, sometimes customary, some- 
times purchasable, and the whole of the latter 
not unfrequently belonging to a single person, 
who himself elected or “ nominated ” the members 


This system, the slow growth of centuries, was 
in full play at the ascension of William IV. It 
was destined to a speedy overthrow. 

A reform in Parliament was urged, under fa- 
vorable auspices, just previous to the French 
Revolution. The long wars consequent upon 
that event, the ten years of financial distress after 
the peace of 1815, and the Catholic agitation, 
which followed, postponed its consummation. But, 
during these forty years, the reformers had 
greatly increased in numbers, and risen in their 
demands. Early in 1830, a simultaneous move- 
ment towards the long-deferred reform was made 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland. George 
IV died, and William IV ascended the throne, 
on the 26th of June, 1830. In the following 
month, the people of France rose and drove the 
Bourbons from their Kingdom. The news de- 
scended upon the already excited mind of Eng- 
land like an animating spirit. 
with the throes of new life. 
meetings in every important town, to congratulate 
their brethren of France on the expulsion of the 
elder Bourbons. Drawn together by the bonds 
of a common sympathy, they realized how numer- 
ous and powerful a body they were. The elec- 
tion for a new Parliament occurred in Septem- 
ber. Liberal candidates sailed with the popular 
current. The result showed a great diminution 
of the supporters of ministers, Wellington and 
Peel. Parliament met in November. The cry 
of “Reform!” was ringing from the “unions” 
and “associations,” which the last four months 
had ‘seen established in every considerable town 
and village in the country. The King’s speech 
made no allusion to the subject that absorbed all 
In the exciting debate on the address to 
the Throne, Earl Grey came out for Parliament- 
ary reform, saying, “he had been all his life a 
reformer, and at no period had he been inclined 
to go further than now, if the opportunity were 
presented.” Wellington, in reply, assumed the 
mést hostile ground, declaring that, “so long as 
he held any station in the Government, heshould 
resist to the utmost any such measure.” 
nouncement that ministers were determined to 
cling to a system whose rotting props had been 
for years falling away, astonished the opposition, 
and inflamed their constituents. Fifteen days 
afterwards, ministers were brought to their 
senses, by being placed in a minorityin the lower 
House, on an important financial question. The 
next day, the Iron Duke in the Peers, and the 
supple Peel in the Commons, announced that they 
had relinquished the helm of affairs! 

The Duke of Wellington resigned on the 16th 
of November, 1830. The King immediately au- 
thorized Lord Grey to form an administration, 
upon the basis of Parliamentary reform—the first 
liberal ministry, with the exception of a few tur- 
bulent months, for sixty-five ycars! Lords Grey, 
Durham, John Russell, Althorp, Lansdowne, 
Holland, and Mr. Brougham, were its leading 
spirits ; its subordinates being made up of the 
Melbournes, the Palmerstons, and other converted 
Canningites. Parliament adjourned till Febru- 
ary, to afford the new Cabinet time to perfect its 
plan. While Downing Street was anxiously cogi- 
tating the details of the great measure, its 
friends held meetings and prepared petitions in 
every part of the empire. On the ist ef March, 
1831, Lord John Russell brought forward, in the 
House of Commons, the ministerial plan for a re- 
form in Parliament. A summary of its leading 
provisions, as finally adopted, is subjoined. _ 

It was ® compromise between representation 
and prescription, on the three principles of dis-| |, 
franchisement, enfranchisement, and extension of 
The number of members, 658, was 
not altered, but their distribution was changed. 
Théultra rotten borough system was exploded. 
In England, about 50 burghs were wholly dis- 
franchised, some 50 others partially, whilst about 


The mass heaved 
The reformers held 








be £10 freeholders, or leaseholders, or copyhold- 
ers, as in England. 

The greatest change was in the cities and 
burghe. In those, throughout the United King- 
dom, the occupier of a building of the yearly 
value of £10, whether he owned or rented it, 
could vote for the local members. The ancient 
rights of voters, in burghs not disfranchised, 
were preserved, but provision was made for taeir 
gradual extinction. 

The registration of electors was improved, and 
the expenses of electors diminished. 

It was supposed that the bill added more than 
half a million to the number of Parliamentary 
electors. In 1838, the number of electors regis- 
tered was 978,816. It has since considerably ox- 
ceeded a million. 

The sweeping character of the bill surpassed 
public expectation, and produced an electric effect 
upon the country ; the reformers hailing it with 
enthusiasm, whilst the champions of old abuses 
were striken with horror. Mr. Hume, thé leader 
of the radicaly, declared that “it far exceeded his 
highest hopes.” Sir Charles Wetherell, the ora- 
cle of the legal formalists, denounced it as “a 
corporation robbery.” Mr. Macauley, the organ 
of the philosophic reformers, pronounced it “a 
great, noble, and comprehensive plan.” Sir R. 
H. Inglis, the representative of the bigotry of 
Oxford University, said, “the plan of ministers 
meant revolution, not reformation.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


THE CONTROVERSY IN OHIO, AND ITS SET- 
_ TLEMENT. 


Cotumsus, December 22, 1848. 

My Dear Doctor: I see the Eastern prints 
make queer mistakes in regard to the condition of 
things here, and I suppose you would be glad to 
have some reliable information. The papers in- 
form you of a good deal, but there is much, neces- 
sary to a correct understanding, which the papers 
give no glimpse of. 

The beginning of the whole difficulty was the 
apportionment act of last winter. The determi- 
nation of the Whigs to divide Hamilton county, 
and to make a Senatorial and Representative dis- 
trict of the first eight wards of Cincinnati, led to 
the secession of fifteen Democratic Senators. 
They believed the meditated act unconstitutional, 
in which opinion they had the countenance of 
many of the most able men of all parties in the 
State. No such division had ever before been 
attempted by any Legislature. Unable, as they 
thought, to prevent, otherwise, the adoption of the 
measure, they withdrew from their seats. This 
was denounced as absquatulation ; and, doubtless, 
it was wrong; but something must be pardoned to 
men so pressed. 

At this time, the apportionment bill was in the 
Senate, having been sent to that body, with some 
amendments, by the House. While it was thus 
in the possession of the Senate, a resolution was 
introduced into the House, receding from the 
amendments made in that body. It was introduced, 
in pursuance of a concerted plan, by a member 
not in the habit of bringing forward propositions 
of any importance, and read in a low voice, so as 
not to attract the attention of the Democrats; 
whereupon, the question was immediately put, 
upon agreeing to the resolution. The Whigs, of 
course, being prepared, voted “aye ;” the Demo- 
crats, not knowing what was going on, did not 
vote at all. The resolution was, of course, declar- 
ed passed, and a message sent to the Senate, ad- 
vising that body that the House had receded from 
its amendments. This message was received and 
acted on without a quorum being present; and 
the bill, which had been already engrossed in an- 
ticipation of the success of the measure, was signed 
by the Speakers of both Houses. If these pro- 
ceedings made the bill a law, it became one. At 
any rate, it was printed as such in the Statute 
Book, and under it the elections of last October 
were held. 

The Democrats, of course, felt greatly incensed, 
both by the division of Hamilton county, which 
they regarded as unconstitutional, and by the de- 
vice by which the apportionment law itself was 
got through the Legislature. 

The Free Soil movement, and the dissatisfac- 
tion of reflecting men with the proceedings just 
detailed, overthrew the Whig majority in the 
Legislature; but still the Democrats apprehend- 
ed, that if the Whigs could succeed in getting the 
members from Hamilton county, claiming a 
been elected in the eight wards of Cincinnati, 
sworn in, they would manage, by the assistance of 
Free-Soilers sympathizing with them, to exclude 
Democrats enough and bring in Whigs enough to 
control the Legislature. They therefore, on the 
day fixed for the assembling of the Legislature, 
between eight and nine in the morning, very soon 
after breakfast repaired to the State House. 
There they found some Whig members, and 
among them the gentleman (Mr. Holcomb) whom 
rumor designated as the one selected by the 
Whigs to call the House to order. They had al- 
ready, on their part, designated Mr. Leiter as the 

erson to call to order. Finding Mr. Holcomb in 
the Hall, and fearing they might be anticipated, 
eee at once to accomplish their object. 
Mr. Liter called the House to order, and the 
business of swearing in the members commenced. 
The Democratic members and claimants of seats 
had been all sworn in, or nearly all, when the 
Free-Soilers came in. Some of them, finding an 
organization already begun, handed in their cer- 
tificates, and were sworn. Others handed their 
certificates to the Clerk of the former House, and 
were sworn in, with the body of the Whig mem- 
bers, who came in about ten o’clock, the usual 
hour. The Whigs and the Free-Soilers who gave 
their certificates to the old Clerk refused to recog- 
nise the Democratic call, and constituted an inde- 
pendent body of their own, with Holcomb as 
Chairman, and Swift (the old Clerk) as Clerk. 

Ever since this first day, these two independent 
partial organizations have continued to exist. 
The Free-Soilers have made various propositions 
intended to bring about an organization-of the 
House, but they have been rejected by one side 
or the other. At last they brought forward a 
statement, accompanied by a resolution, proposing 
the same plan of arrangement of the immediate 
difficulty in relation to the two disputed seats of 
Hamilton county, which they had incorporated 
into all their prior propositions, but avoiding all 
reference to anything apart from that. This rés- 
olution was taken up yesterday, and agreed to, by 
the Democrats. You no doubt have it and the 
statement, and will publish both. You know, of 
course, that the resolution proposed to recognise 
Leiter as Chairman, and any member elect of the 
Me side as Clerk, and let the seventy members 
decide the disputed points. To-day, the Whigs 
amended it by inserting the name of Swift, their 
Clerk, in the blank, instead of a member elect, as 
the resolution pro) The Democrats took it 
uP, and struck out the name of Swift, and insert- 

Holcomb. The Whigs then took it up, and 
struck out the name of Leiter as Chairman, and 
inserted that of Holcomb, and left a blank for the 
Democrats to fill with the name of Clerk. The 
resolution, as offered by the Free-Soilers, pro- 
posed that Leiter be recognised as Chairman, and 

act as Cletk. The Whigs did not like 
this paresoneey i and the Democrats stuck at the 
word “recognise,” and inserted “act,” so that the 
Democratic Chairman and Whig Clerk would 
stand in similar positions. Thus matters stand 


present. 

The Democrats have in the House, counting the 
two claimants from Hamilton county, (Messrs. 
Pugh and Peirce,) and one member who has the 
certificate, but not a majority of the votes, from 
Portage county, (Mr. Sheldon,) and one member 
who acts partly with the Free-Soilers, and may 
from d, (Mr. 
em in all—just half the 
1 is composed, you know, of seventy- 
| have, counting a sher- 
ep per tem lig hah neem 

ui etwo 
fant dit, wenty-ight met 
e Free men have members, 
-to act independently of the old par- 
’ not all of whom may be Te- 
sod to sdats in the 
uded, the Free-Soilers will 
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into great mistakes in regard to the atate of things 
here. The Democrats were undoubtedly wrong 
in undertaking to organize the House in aflvance 
of the usual hour. They admit it, but plead, in 
extenuation, their apprehension of a Whig ruse ; 
and say that, having been caught napping‘on i 
passage of the apportionment act, they are deter. 
irae not to be caught again. Since the eyite/ 
ment of the first day, all the real concegions 
which have been made have come from that)sict. 
On the other hand, it is right to say, thi the 
Whig propositions have not been unfair in hem- 
selves. The only objection to them, it seegs to 
me, has been that they stipulated for the actn of 
the House when organized—stipulations yhich 
they had no right to insist on as a condition jf or- 
ganization. j 

The honor of organizing the Hease, ifit be 
organized, of which I have now no deubt, bebngs, 
however, preéminently to the Free-Svilers. Pheir 
prudent, manly, and impartial course, has wm the 
respect of all fair-minded and reflecting mex, To 
Messrs. Townshend and Riddle, as most ative, 
and to Messrs. Morse, Vandoren, . ohnsicy and 
others, who have seconded their «forts, § the 
State especially indebted for safety 'rom somes of 
violence, Pr 


December 23.—The Legislature ist orgenized.. 


The Free-Soilers have saved the State. 
Yours, Hamwonp. 


Puitapetruia, December 25, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


As respects the three pro-slavery members of 
Congress from this Free Stare—Messrs. C. J 
Ingersoll, Charles Brown, and Richard Brodhead— 
the people are indignant at their course, and it i 
well for them that they have already been shelfed 
for they have full notice to quit and retire to pri 
vate life, unless President Polk should be please? 
to fulfil some of his promises to give them office ¢ 

ronage. j 

As for the other members from wrong sae 5 
who have forsaken the principles of the men wo 
elected them, their time is fast approaching, thjir 
sentence has been passed, and their polittal 
death-knell will soon be proclaimed. Justi¢ is 
slow, but sure, and all those who abandon tk 


ple will meet their reward at the hands o the 
people. 

The Hunkers here are loth to fall into thj sup- 
port of the principles advocated by your paper, 
but no other course remains for them than jo join 
the standard of the discipies of Free Dempcracy 
and Equal Rights. 

David Wilmot’s friends here have incyeased to 
thousands since his last visit, and within jne short 
om since “clouds and darkness” hing over 


Thanks to the support of the generous patrons 
of the “Daily Republic,” for giving to {his com- 
munity an organ to disseminate correct principles. 
It is conducted by an able editor, a faithful friend 
to the cause, and withal a man of pleasant man- 
ners and good humor. Success to his endeavors. 

,\ ours, faithfully, 
A Free Som Democrit. 


From the Boston Journal. 


THE SOPHISM OF CALHOUN ENDORSED BY 
MR. POLK. 


In the President’s late message he says, “ the 
whole People of the United States contribited to 
defray the expenses of that war, (meanigg the 
Mexican war,) and it would not be just for any 
one section to exclude another from all parfcipa- 
tion in the acquired territory ;” implying {hat if 
Congress should prohibit the introduction pf the 
local statutes of the slave [States, under which 
they hold men as property, into the free terito- 
ries of New Mexico and California, it would be 
an act of injustice toward Southern men; and 
would exclude them from all participatijn in 
those territories. Calhoun has endeavored, in 
various ways, to support the same position. But 
the position is without foundation, and the rea- 
soning by which they undertake to support it is 
utterly unsound. Were their minds not blinded 
by slavery, it is hardly conceivable that. enlight- 
ened men should expect by such reasouthg to de- 
lude or to convince the common sense of the 
country. . 

The question is not, have Southern men equal 
rights to those territories with Northetn men; 
but it is, do those rights require that thtir local 
statutes, under which they hold men as property, 
should be transferred to them? And if they are 
not so transferred, are they excluded fron a just 
participation in those territories? It is sid, they 
could not, in that case, go there with thdr prop- 
erty. This is not true. The sophism liesin using 
the word property, not in its just ant proper 
sense, as authorized by general law, bit in its 
local and improper sense, as authorized only by 
slave statutes, the influence of which canot ex- 
tend beyond slave States. 

Because Southern men have a righi to take 
their property—using the word property in the 
just and proper sense of general law—into those 
free territories, they would have it belied that 
therefore they have a right to take jlso that 
which their local slave laws improperly tall prop- 
erty, and which is not acknowledged @ known 
as such by general law. This, however, is an 
error; the one does not follow from the other. 
And it is in this confusion of terms, that their 
mysticism and sophistry consists. 

Suppose that Massachusetts should mske a law 
that all children who at eighteen years age are 
not five feet and six inches high may b held as 
property by their parents, and sold inteperpetu- 
al bondage to any persons in the Commnwealth 
who are more than five feet and six mches in 
height; and suppose the Constitutioa of the 
United States should not forbid this; and should 
any of those short people run away in® neigh- 
boring States, and even permit the tall people, if 
they could, with dogs, guns, and men,to catch 
them, and take them back again into perpetual 
slavery, would that give the tall people of Mas- 
sachusetts a right to insist that these lotal stat- 
utes shall, for their accommodation, be transferred 
to the free Territories of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, in order that. they might there also hold 
the short people in bondage? By no means. 
Neither their own local statutes, nor the Consti- 
tution of the United States, nor anything else, 
would give them any such right. Norif Con- 
gress should pass a law that no people in those 
territories should ever be held to involuntary ser- 
vitude, except as a punishment for crime, would 
it in the least deprive the people of Massachu- 
setts of a just participation in those territories. 
None of the people of any of the States would 
in that case be permitted to hold short people as 
property there, and all the people of all the 
States would, in that respect, be alike. Nor would 
it hinder the tall people of Massachusetts from 
going there with their peoperty ! using the word 
property in its just sense, as recognised by gene- 
ral law. And that which was recognised as prop- 
erty by their own local statutes, they could turn 
into general property. The short people might 
be sold for money, or exchanged for horses, cattle, 
and other things, and the tall people go with this 
property on perfect equality with the people 
from other States. The idea, therefore, that 
they must have their own local statutes, by which 
in Massachusetts they held short people in bond- 
age, transferred to New Mexico and Owitifornia, 
in order that they might go with their property 
to those territories, and there enjoy their just 
rights, is false. Nor is this theory merely ; it is 
shown to be false by facts. 

In 1787, Northern and Southern men united 
together, and passed a law that no person should 
be held to involuntary servide, except as a pun- 
ishment for crime, in the Territory Northwest of 
the Ohio river. They did not then imagine that 
any man’s rights were invaded ; nor did they sus- 
pect that this would hinder Southern men from 
Fae, Ay kt with their property and participat- 
ng in those Territories. Nor did it in fact 
der them. They went in great num having, 
wherever they chose, turned their local, into gen- 
ip ey eee 

equal rights ileges wit. 
those who went from free States; and many of 
them are God that he did not suffer men 
in those Territories to be held as slaves. 

So may it be, so it ought to be, and is. If 


we as a | e do so it will be with regard 
this new 


to New andvall free Territo- 
ries. _' 


the design of its framers, as shown by their own 
acts; and itis in palpable violation of its spirit. 

And when millions are rising and panting for 
freedom, and the civilized world is struggling to 
throw off oppression in every form—and when, 
more than half a century ago, we proclaimed as 
self-evident, “that all men havea right, an ina- 
lienable right, to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 





happiness,” for us to be instrumental in extend- 
ing slavery over extensive and fertile free territo- 
ries, and perpetuating its curses to future genera- 
tions, will expose us to the just wrath of Heaven 
and the unceasing execration of all enlightened 
and consistent friends of liberty some’ the 
ORLD. 


From the Philadelphia Republic. 


REPORT OF ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENE- 
RAL HOBBIE—POSTAGE REFORM. 


This important document appears to have been 
furnished in accordance with the suggestion of 
the Postmaster General. Its contents are such 
as to commend it to universal attention, especially 
as its rec endations are not in accordance with 
those of the Postmaster General, but in favor of 
a reduction of letter postage to a uniform rate of 
three cents. The report is somewhat lengthy, 
and we are obliged to condense it for the conve- 
nience of our columns, and to avoid the omission 
of current intelligence. 

The report commences with a comparative ref- 
erence to the postage of England and the United 
States, preliminary to the suggestion of a general 
and systematic reform. 

The whole expense of the Department is as- 
sumed at $4,400,000. Of this amount, $1,000,000 
is calculated for surplus cost of unproductive 
routes, free matter, and surplus newspaper post- 
age; and $750,000 for actual newspaper postage ; 
leaving the amount for letter postage to produce, 
as its equivalent for mail transportation,$2,650.000. 
The inquiry arises, how is this sum to be realized 
from letter postage, supposing provision to be 
made for the $1,750,000, so that letter correspond- 
ence shall be relieved from all tax beyond the 
mere cost of transportation and delivery? Refer- 
ence is made to British experience and to the ex- 
perience we have had ourselves under our cheap 
system, and references deduced from facts are 
presented in answer. We quote the views of Mr. 
Hobbie on this point : 

“We have seen that 5614 per cent. of reduc- 
tion of the postage rate causes a decline of 2114 
per cent.in the revenue. A uniform 5 cent rate 
is 21 per cent. less than the present rates aver- 
aged at 614 cents. The reduction in revenue that 
21 per cent. reduction in rate would produce 
would be 7 9-10ths per cent., and this proportion 
deducted from last year’s revenue would leave 
$3,085,630.08. This is $436,630.08 more revenue 
for the next year than the preceding table calls 
for, and shows that the rate is higher than what 
the principles of low postage here assumed re- 
quire. If Congress appropriates for free postage 
or free matter only, or merely abolishes the frank- 
ing privilege, the rate could be put at 5 cents uni- 
form ; but this would still involve a tax upon the 
letter postage payer to meet the surplus expense 
of conveying newspapers and of unproductive 
routes. 

A uniform 3 cent rate is 521, per cent, less than 
our present rates, and that per centage, according 
to the scale of reduction exhibited by the opera- 
tions of 1845-746, will cause a decline of revenue 
of 19 4-5 per cent. 

The revenue of last year - $3,350,304.10 
Reduced 19 4-5 per cent. - 663,360.21 





Leaves a letter postage revenue of $2,686,943.89 
$2,650,000 is the sum desired. ‘This demon- 
strates that a 3 cent uniform rate is sufficient, and 
barely sufficient, to raise an adequate amount of 
letter postage revenue, provided it is relieved of 
all charges and burdens beyond that of the cost 
of transport of letters, including their delivery 
and other incidents. 

“As toa 2 cent rate, it is apparent, according 
to the tests of all our experience, that it would 
not yield the desired amount of revenue; 2 cents 
is a trifle less than an English penny, according 
to the legal standard of the relative value of 
British and American coin. And in view of their 
advantages, especially in their high rates of for- 
eign and transit postage, which average, proba- 
bly, 20 cents per letter, and amounted, in 1847, to 
$3,923,976, we achieve a much more arduous un- 
dertaking, if successful, with the 3 cent rate, than 
was accomplished by the British experiment. 
Considering the vastness of our territory, and the 
magnitude of our system of mails, and the still 
greater extent to which it must be carried, 3 cents 
here will be a far cheaper rate, in comparison to 
service performed, than 1 penny in England. 

“The same policy commends a uniform rate for 
newspapers, which I would put at our lowest de- 
nomination of coin, one cent the single newspa- 
per, not to exceed two ounces in weight, where 
regularly issued to subscribers. Transient news- 
papers and pamphlets I would charge with the 
letter rate, if reduced to 3 cents, with this re- 
striction in all cases, that the weight of the news- 
paper be limited to two ounces, and pamphlets to 
three ounces, with power to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to classify small periodical pamphlets issucd 
to subscribers with newspapers.” 


THE SOUTHERN CAUCUS. 


The Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer gives the following as the spirit 
of Mr. Bayly’s resolutions, which were referred 
to the Committee of Fifteen: 

“The resolutions declare, first, the deep at- 
tachment of the South to the Union of these 
States. Second, that in case of the violation of 
the constitutional rights of any portion of the Con- 
federacy, it is the privilege and the duty of the 
States aggrieved thereby, themselves to devise 
the mode and measure of redress. Thirdly, that 
in case the aggressions on the rights of the South, 
threatened by the recent action of the House of 
Representatives on the subject of Slavery, shall 
be consummated, it shall be the right and the 
duty of the slaveholding States to devise proper 
measures to redress their wrongs.” 

The same correspondent also gives the follow- 
ing, as substantially the remarks of Mr. Calhoun 
at the caucus: 

“ The resolutions of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Bayly) are good ; and considering the 
length of time which he has had to prepare them, 
do him great credit. But they are not perfect. 
They are defective in several particulars. I am, 
therefore, less unwilling to agree to the motion of 
the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Stephens.) An- 
other consideration strongly impels me to the same 
course. I am thoroughly impressed with the ne- 
cessity of harmonious and united action, both on 
our part and on the part of the Southern commu- 
nity. I am opposed, however, to too great delay, 
and consequently would prefer that the commit- 
tee should report to a meeting to be held on the 
10th instead of the 15th of January. 

“The Legislatures of several of the Southern 
States are now in session, and it would be well 
that an address should reach them in time to be 
acted upon by them before their adjournment. I 
consider the address indispensable. Whatever 
action is taken must proceed from the slavehold- 
ing States. If the Constitution be violated, and 
their rights encroached upon, it is for them to 
determine the mode and measure of redress. We 
can only suggest and advise. 

“ Weare in the theatre of action, the witnesses 
of the alarming encroachments which have been 
going on upon the rights of the slaveholding part 
of the Confederacy. We see them plainly, we 
feel them deeply. They are rapid and alarming ; 
for who would have believed, even three years 
ago, that propositions which have, within a few 
days past, commanded the support of a majority 
of the lower House of Congress, would have 
been tolerated by any respectable portion of 
either House? 

“Weare in the midst of events scarcely of less 
import than those of our revolutionary era. The 
qaestion is, are we seme | ng tion in this 
Confederacy upon the groun equals, or are 
we to content ourselves with the condition of co- 
lonial ence? Sir; it Will be worse than 
colonial de ence. For who would not prefer 
to be taxed and governed without pretence of 
representation, than under the forms of repre- 
sentation to be grievously o by messures 
over which we have no co and against whieh 
our remonstrances are unavailing ?: 

“It is undeniable that the encroachments 
our rights have been rapid and alarming. 


of | must be met. I conceive that no Southern man 


can entertain for. one moment the idea of 
action Sou 


must be taken d 
hazard. We wage no war of 
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would not have entered this Union. These we 
must maintain. 
“Tt appears to me proper that we, who are on 
the theatre of action, should address our constitu- 
ents of the slaveholding States, briefly and accu- 
rately portray the progress of usurpation and ag- 
gression, vividly exhibit the dangers whic 
threaten, and leave it in their hands to mark out 
the proper line of action. What that should be, 
it is needless here to discuss. Whatever it is, it 
should be temperate, united, and decided. 
“Having expressed these views, I have to say 
that I make no objection to the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. Stephens) to refer the 
whole matter to a select committee, to consider 
maturely, and report to a future meeting; but I 
would rather prefer an earlier day for that meet- 
ing, than the 15th of January. I am, above all, 
for union, harmony, and decision, on the part of 
the South.” 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


SECOND SESSION. 





Wenpnvspay, Decemper 27, 1848. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Dodge, of Iowa, introduced a bill to cause 
the northern boundary of Iowa to be run and 
marked. 

After the consideration of sundry resolutions, 
and the presentation of petitions, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of a bill to authorize 
payment to be made to Balie Peyton, for his inte- 
rest in a tract of land at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi river, upon which a light-house is erected, 
when debate ensued, which continued to the hour 
of adjournment. 

[We omitted to state, in our last, that the hon- 
orable Augustus C. Dodge and the honorable 
George W. Jones, elected Senators from the State 
of Iowa, appeared in the Senate on Tuesday last. 

These gentlemen having been qualified, the 
Senate proceeded to ascertain, in the usual man- 
ner, to which class of Senators they should be 
respectively assigned, when it was found that 
Mr. Dodge had drawn the ballot which entitled 
him to be placed in the class of Senators whose 
term of service will expire on the 4th of March 
next, and Mr. Jones drew the ballot which en- 
titled him to be placed in the class of Senators 
whose term of service will expire on the 3d of 
March, 1853.] 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SLAVE TRADE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the 
motion of Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, made several 
days since, to reconsider the vote by which the 
following resolution (offered by Mr. Gott) was 
adopted, viz : 

Whereas the traffic now prosecuted in this me- 
tropolis of the Republic in human beings, as chat- 
tels, is contrary to natural justice and the funda- 
mental principles of our political system, and is 
notoriously a reproach to our country throughout 
Christendom, and a serious hinderance to the 
progress of serge liberty among the nations 
of the earth: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Committee for the District 
of Columbia be instructed to report a bill, as soon 
as practicable, prohibiting the slave trade in said 
District. 

Mr. Stuart, being entitled to the floor, proceed- 
ed to state his views upon the general question of 
slavery, and the agitation of it in Congress. It 
was well known that at the North, as well as at 
the South, a difference of opinion was entertained 
by different gentlemen upon this subject. Every 
vote, however, which had been taken in this 
House, since he had had the honor of being a mem- 
ber, had been taken without opportunity for ex- 
planation, upon the motion of some member from 
the South, either to lay on the table, or to apply 
the previous question ; both of which, he submit- 
ted, were wrong in principle, wrong towards gen- 
tlemen at the North, who were not disposed to 
carry measures on this subject to the extreme. 
The history of this very resolution under con- 
sideration would show that gentlemen from the 
South, on his side of the House, who were opposed 
to this resolution, had voted to sustain the pre- 
vious question. The records of this House showed 
that these same gentlemen voted in the affirma- 
tive, by yeas and nays, on the question whether 
the main question should be now put; thus cut- 
ting off every opportunity for explanation ; thus 
preventing gentlemen from the North, who de- 
sired to vote against the resolution, from having 
an opportunity to do so without a misconstruction 
of their vote. 

The subject of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia had occupied the attention of every states- 
man, and every lover of his country, for a num- 
ber of years past. He had considered the sub- 
ject, and had come to certain conclusions which 
would ccatrol his action hereafter, as they would 
heretdfore, if he had had an opportunity for expla- 
nation. He did not claim to speak for the North, 
but to represent what he believed to be the views 
of a large number of the people of his district. 

A very small portion of the pcople of the North 
were in favor of a dissolution of the Union in pref- 
erence to the continuance of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and a portion of the people of 
the South, he believed, favored such a fatal re- 
sult, unless they could maintain the balance of 
power in this Republic. There were a few, also, 
both in the North and South, who were seeking— 


| but in vain—to acquire eminence by agitating 


this subject. But, the great body of the people 
of the whole Union were, in his judgment, dis- 
posed to make every proper sacrifice, to do every- 
thing that is consistent with the rights and inte- 
rests of the whole country, in order to adjust this 
question in such a manner as to save and perpet- 
uate our institutions ; and to the latter class Mr. 
S. claimed to belong. In reference to the Dis- 
trict, of Columbia, therefore, his opinions were 
these: That the abolition of slavery should depend 
entirely upon the will of the people resident in 
the District. Many of them had been thrown into 
this District without their own consent, by the 
action of the States of Maryland and Virginia on 
the one side, and of the General Government 
through its constituted authorities on the other 
side. They were here with certain habits, asso- 
ciations, customs, and institutions. They had no 
voice in the election of the National Legislature. 
The Constitution, however, had conferred upon 
this Legislature full, ample, unqualified powers of 
legislation over them. But every principle of 
right, of justice, and of morality, required that the 
requests of these people, so far as they were rea- 
sonable, should be the only criterion of legislation 
in reference to the question. Therefore, in his 
opinion, slavery should not be abolished in this 
District except upon the request of the people 
who resided in it. In uttering these views, he 
was not speaking the impulses of his heart—every 
fibre of which was struck with horror at the ex- 
istence of this institution, in all its forms and 
complexions ; but he was undertaking to present 
a view of the subject, which he thought was 
founded-in the immutable principles of justice 
which should always govern the intelligent legis- 
lation of Congress. 

“The question, then, was this : Is the abolition of 
the slave trade within this District an exception 
to the rule which he had laid down? He submit- 
ted that it was not. He regretted the introduc- 
tion of this resolution, and would have advised 
against it if he had been consulted upon it; but as 
it had been introduced, and he was called upon 
to vote upon it, he would state the views which 
would control his vote upon it. 

He would vote, then, for the reconsideration of 
the resolution, because it did not convey the mean- 
ing which the mover himself, probably, intended. 
In its present form, it would prevent a resident 
of the District from disposing of his slave, no mat- 
ter how great the necessity. Mr. S. doubted the 
power of Congress thus to render an individual’s 
property valueless, by taking away his power to 
dispose of it. But, waiving the constitutional 
question, the resolution a a direct inter- 
ference with the rights of the people of the Dis- 
trict, and, therefore, would be unjust under the 
rule which he had laid down; it proposed to act 
at once, so as to prevent them from disposing of 
their pro; , Without any expression of their 
wishes upon the subject. 

Mr. Tuck, interposing, desired to ask the gen- 
tleman from Michigan a question; but 

Mr. Stuart, declining to give way, proceeded 
with his remarks. He d also, th 
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But Mr. S. was desirous that the language of 
the resolution should be perfected, because it 
would remain upon the records of the country, to 
be referred to in all future time, as a precedent, 
for the purpose of showing what the opinion of 
the House of Representatives of the 30th Con- 
gress Was. 

Upon this question, a little history might not be 
unimportant. It had been charged, in high places, 
that all these movements were but emanations 
from the Abolitionists of the North. This was 
not true. They were the ebullitions of the heart, 
based upon the strongest and purest principles of 
morality ; and, for the purpose of showing what 
was the opinion of the House of Representatives 
in the year 1816, he proposed to state what were 
the views and action of John Randolph, of Vir- 
ginia, and how they had been sustained by the 
House of Representatives of that time. 

On the ist of March, 1816, (says the National 
Intelligencer,) John Randolph “ moved the sub- 
joined resolution, the necessity of which, and of 
providing a remedy for a practice so heinous and 
abominable, (making this District a depot for the 
slave trade of the neighboring States, and a me- 
dium for evading the laws in force, by collusive 
sales,) he impressed by a variety of remarks ; and 
concluded by declaring that if the business was 
declined by the House, he would undertake it 
himself, and ferret out of thvir holes and corners 
the villains who carried it on. 

“ After some opposition by Mr. Wright, and 
support by Mr. Goldsborough, and being varied, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Hopkinson, so as to refer 
the subject to a select committee instead of the 
Committee on the District, the resolution passed, 
as follows: 

“On motion of Mr. Randolph, 

“ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the existence of an inhuman and ille- 
gal traffic in slaves, carried on in and through the 
District of Columbia, and report whether any and 
what measures are necessary for putting a stop to 
the same. 


whe Messrs. Randolph, Hopkinson, Goldsborough, 
ayrant, and Kerr, were appointed the said com- 
mittee.” ] 

Such, said Mr. S., was the proposition emanat- 
ing from that distinguished Virginian, enforced 
with all the power of language for which he was 
kaown to be remarkable. That proposition was 
not considered an insult to the South ; it created 
no alarm ; it was but the manly beating of a mor- 
al sensibility pervading the bosoms of all civil- 
ized men. 

He would be in favor of the resolution if modi- 
fied as he had suggested, because the State of 
Maryland at this day prohibited the traffiic in 
human slaves as merchandise. It was not, there- 
fore, depriving the people of the District of the 
right they would enjoy if they were at this day 
citizens of the State of Maryland. It did not as- 
sert a right of theirs, but it did that which the 
States of Maryland, Kentucky, and probably 
many other States, did to prevent citizens who 
did not, or who did, reside within the boundaries 
of the District, from herding up these individuals, 
like cattle in the stall, and holding them until an 
opportunity should present itself to sell them—a 
practice abhorrent to every principle of morality 
and justice. 

Mr. S. proceeded to refer to the past history of 
this question. It was worthy of remark, that 
during the present session, not a single proposi- 
tion had been made upon this subject by any gen- 
tleman upon the Democratic side of the House. 
Gentlemen from the North had silently cast their 
votes, and, with one or two exceptions, had done 
nothing more. It was equally true, that since 
the commencement of this agitation, the Demo- 
cratic party had gone with the South, and by the 
adoption of the “2ist rule” prohibited the intro- 
duction of petitions—an act which carried out 
the wishes and opinions of Southern gentlemen, 
and which made the “old man eloquent” the 
champion of the right of petition. This position 
had been subsequently abandoned, in consequence 
of the irresistible force of public opinion ; but it 
was abandoned too late. 

Mr. S. believed that the fixed and unalterable 
determination of the North was to preserve the 
Territories of the United States as we had re- 
ceived them—without the existence of slavery. 
If they were slaveholding when they came into 
the Union, let them remain so; if non-slavehold- 
ing, as in the case of New Mexico and California, 
let them remain so. This was the public senti- 
ment of the North, and this was the extent of that 
sentiment ; and he regretted that any action had 
been taken with reference to slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as any agitation of that kind 
would prejudice the great question itself. 

How had thesentiment on the part of the Dem- 
ocratic party of the North—to which he had re- 
ferred—been responded to by the South? The 
returns of the late election showed that twelve 
Southern States (excluding in this computation 
South Carolina, Florida, and Texas) had in- 
creased their aggregate vote about twenty-four 
thousand, and yet General Cass had fallen short 
of Mr. Polk’s vote in those States by nearly fif- 
teen thousand, while General Taylor had re- 
ceived about ninety-three thousand increase upon 
Mr. Clay’s vote in 1844. Southern gentlemen 
had, upon that floor, avowed that the South were 
satisfied with General Cass. Why, then, had they 
not supported him? The candidate of the Whig 
party was a Southern man—born and educated 
in the South—associated with its peculiar insti- 
tutions, and that reason alone over-rode every 
other consideration. 

Mr. S. further stated, that the history of the 
last few years had absolved every Northern man 
from every political tie connected with this institution, 
and had left him fully at liberty to act according to 
the dictates of his own conscience. He had stated 
distinctly the position he occupied ; he would act 
upon the abolition of slavery in this District only 
upon the petitions of the people of the District ; 
but the subject of traffic in slaves was a very differ- 
ent question. 

It had been frequently urged upon this floor, 
that Congress had no power to prohibit the ex- 
tension of slavery into the Territories of New 
Mexico and California. Was thisso? Gentle- 
men from the South, with a unanimity not ex- 
hibited on any other question, had voted at the 
last session for a law which excluded slavery in 
these Territories north of thirty-six degrees thir- 
ty minutes. Now, he was unwilling to believe 
that gentlemen of such distinguished ability, great 
experience, and unquestionable probity, havin 
sworn to support the Constitution of the Unite 
States, would ever consent to vote for a law which 
in their hearts they believed to be unconstitu- 
tional. And if Congress possessed the power to 
exclude slavery north of that line, it was difficult 
to see why they might not also exclude it through- 
out the Territories. 

What, then, was the great cause of alarm? Why 
was the tocsin sounded? Why were meetings 
held? Why was the South banded together as 
one man? It was said that the North was attempt- 
ing to encroach upon the rights of the South by 
passing laws which the Constitution of the United 
States would not sanction. What great evil. he 
would ask, could grow out of the enactment of a 
law which was unconstitutional? The South had 
but to raise the question before the Judiciary, and 
the law would be pronounced unconstitutional, 
and would become a dead letter upon the statute 
book. But if the Congress of the United States 
refused to pass laws which were constitution- 
al, and in consequence of which refusal, prop- 
erty and lives were sacrificed, that portion of the 
country which was thus suffering was without a 
remedy. We were told by the South, not that 
this measure was unconstitutional in itself, but 
that it was an entering wedge to interference with 
their institutions in the States, by which they 
were to ‘be robbed of their property, and their 
safety and their lives were to be hazarded. Every 
single year, the same gentlemen who raised this 
complaint, by refusing to pass laws which mere 
constitutional, caused the utter destruction of our 
property upon the lakes, and consigned our sea- 
men and our citizens to graves. Yet (con- 
tinued Mr. S.) we never talk of a dissolution of the 
Union. We never consider the propriety of se- 
cession. We have stood here boldly confronting 
those who have the power to save us. We have 
brovght back the great champion of the South to 
the position which he occupied in 1816; and hav- 
ing reclaimed the great apostle of strict construc- 
tion, we hope that the time is not far distant when 


bject, pos disciple of his will come up to the true faith 


In casting your eye, Mr. Speaker, to that figure 
on the left, [pointing to the portrait of Lafayette, | 
your mind is thrown back in history to the day 
when he left his home—the home of his youth, 
and the luxuries of France—came to this country, 
and entered the Continental army, battling for 
freedom. On your you see the portrait of 





‘deeary fathers contend? It was that for which 
; declared in the House of Bar- 
"What a commentary would it be uponthe efforts of 
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these distinguished patriots, resulting in the freedom of 
the colonies and the Union of these States, if a portion 
of their descendants should secede from, or dissolve 
that Union, for the purpose of extending and perpetu- 
ating human slavery ! 

Mr. S., referring to the incoming administra- 
tion, accused them of having used this question 
fraudulently, but successfully, in the North, dur- 
ing the recent campaign; and said he expected to 
see the Whig party shattered into pieces by the 
very weapon which had elevated them. In con- 
clusion, he said he hoped the resolution would be 
amended as he had suggested, but that he would 
vote for it at all events. 

Mr. Vinton moved the postponement of the 
subject for two weeks. 

Mr. Wentworth moved to lay the motion for 
reconsideration on the table. 

The latter motion having precedence, the ques- 
tion was taken with the following result : 

Yeas—Messrs. Ashmun, Fiegew, Blackmar, 
Cathcart, Conger, Cranston, Crowell, Cummins, 
Dickey, Dickinson Dixon, Nathan Evans, Faran, 
Fisher, Fries, Giddings, Gott, Greeley, Nathan 
K. Hall, Henley, Besty, ubbard, Hudson, Hunt, 
James H. Johnson, Kellogg, Daniel P. King, 
Lahm, Sidney Lawrence, McClelland, Horace 
Mann, Marvin, Morris, Mullin, Newell, Palfrey, 
Peaslee, Peck, nig Pe cg, Putnam, Robinson, 
Rockhill, Julius Rockwell, Rose, Root, Rumsey, 
St. John, Robert Smith, Starkweather, James 
Thompson, Thurston, Tuck, Turner, Warren, 
Wentworth, Wilmot, and Wilson—58. 

N avs—Megassrs. Adams, Barringer, Bayly, Bed- 
inger, Bocock, Bowlin, Boyd, Boydon, Brady, 
Bridges, W. G. Brown, C. Brown, A. G. Brown, 
Burt, Butler, Canby, Chase, Clapp, Franklin 
Clark, Beverley L. Clarke, Clingman, Williamson 
R. W. Cobb, Cocke, Crozier, Darling, Donnell, 
Dunn, Edwards, Embree, Alexander Evans, Far- 
relly, Featherston, Ficklin, Flournoy, French, 
Fulton, Gaines, Gentry, Goggin, Green, Grin- 
nell, Hale, Willard P. Hall, Hammons, James G. 
Hampton, Harmanson, Hill, Elias B. Holmes, 

George S. Houston, John W. Houston, Inge, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, 
Jameson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, 
John W. Jones, Kaufman, Kennon, Thomas But- 
ler King, La Sere, Leffler, Lincoln, Lord, Me- 
Clernand, McDowell, McLane, Job Mann, Marsh, 
Miller, Morehead Morse, Peyton, Pillsbury, Pol- 
lock, Preston, Richardson, Richey, Roman, Saw- 
yer, Schenck, Shepperd, Silvester, Smart, Caleb 
B. Smith, Truman Smith, Stanton, Stephens, 
“Charles E, Stuart, Strong, Tallmadge, Taylor, 
Thibodeaux, Thomas, Richard W. Thompson, 
John B. Seem Robert A. Thompson, Tomp- 
kins, Toombs, Van Dyke, Venable, Vinton, Wal- 
lace, White, Williams, and Wood ward—107. 

So the House decided that the motion to recon 
sider should not be laid on the table. ‘ 

The question recurring upon Mr. Vinton’s mo- 
tion, he yielded to. 

Mr. Smith, of Illinois, who gave notice of the 
following amendment to the resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District 
of Columbia be instructed to inquire what legis- 
lation is necessary to prevent the introduction of 
slaves from any of the States of this Union into 
the District, for sale here or elsewhere, and that 
they report by bill or otherwise. 

After some conversation between Mr. Giddings 
and the Speaker, relative to the fate of the resolu- 
tion, if postponed, in which the Speaker said it 
would be in order to call it up on any day after 
the two weeks had expired— 

The question was taken on the motion to post- 
pone for two weeks, and decided in the affirma- 
tive—yeas 76, nays 45. “ 

The remainder of the day was consumed in the 
discusaion of a privileged question made by Mr. 
Sawyer, with reference to an article which had 
appeared in the New York Tribune, charging 
most of the members of the House with fraud 
upon the Government in charging excess of mile- 
age. In the course of the discussion, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Mileage be 
instructed to inquire into, and to report to this 
House whether, during the present Congress, any 
greater amount of mileage has been drawn from 
the Treasury, by any one or more of the members 
of this House, than he was entitled to by law ; and, 
if 80, by whom so drawn, and to what amount. 
Also, that said committee report to this House by 
what rule the mileage, in every case, is computed, 
by whom the claim for it is allowed, and upon 
what evidence allowed. 

Resolved, secondly, That a publication made in 
the New York Tribune, on the —— day of De- 
cember, 1848, in which the mileage of the mem- 
bers is set forth and commented on, be referred 
to the same committee, with instructions to in- 
quire into and report whether gaid publication 
does not amount, in substance, to an allegation of 
fraud against most of the members of this House, 
in the matter of their mileage; and if, in the 
judgment of the committee, it does not amount to 
an allegation of fraud, then to inquire and report 
if that allegation is true or false. 

A third resolution, empowering the committee 
to Po for persons and papers, was then reject- 

, an 

The House adjourned. 





Tuurspay, Decemper 28, 1848. 
SENATE. 
Mr. Hannegan, of Indiana, appeared in his seat 
ty-day. 
The day was consumed in the consideration of 
private bills. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

On motion of Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary were discharged from the 
consideration of a resolution of the House, of the 
14th instant, to inquire into the propriety of rec- 
ommending to the States of the Union so to 
amend the Constitution of the United States as 
to change the mode of electing the President and 
Vice President of the United States after the 
year 1850. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, upon the bill to supply 
deficiencies in appropriations for the service of 
the present fiscal year; which, after amendment, 
was reported to the House, and, without final ac- 
tion upon the bill, 

The House ad ourned. 





Frivay, DecemBer 29, 1848, 
SENATE. 

Mr. Niles presented a petition from publishers 
of periodicals in New York, asking that the priv- 
ilege of exchanging works be- extended to them, 
the same as to publishers of newspapers, free of 
postage. Mr. N. took occasion. in presenting this 
petition, to say that he would, at an early day, ask 
the attention of the Senate to the consideration of 
the bill to reduce the rates of postage. 

After action upon private bills, 

The Senate adjourned to Tuesday next. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, moved a resolu- 
tion veering that the debate upon the bill for 
the relief of the heirs of Antonio Pacheco—pay- 
ing them for the alleged value of a negro, (alluded 
to last week)—be closed at half past ten o'clock 
this day. 

Mr. Giddings expressed the hope that, as this 
was a Very important bill, the resolution contem- 
plating a restriction of debate would not be adept- 
ed, He demanded the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered, and being taken, the resolution was 
adopted—yeas 96, nays 52. 

The House subsequently proceeded, in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, to the consideration of said bill 
and debate ensued, our report of which is una. 
voidably postponed until next week. 





Turspay, January 2, 1849, 
SENATE. 
Mr. Mason, of Virginia, appeared in his seat. 


The day was consumed in the : ; 
a private bill. consideration of 





Texas.—The vote of Texas, so far as officially 
returned in season to be counted, is as follows : 
Com, 8,801 staple, 3,777. nm 
ttermg.—G. W. Sinks, 17; S. B. Webb, 11; 
E. W. Cullen, 2; Z. Taylor, '26; M. Fillore’ 
po fy See ~ ; ylor, 26; M. Fillmore, 


Free Soil —M. Van Buren, 2; C.F. Adams, 1. 
The returns comprise, however, but about two- 
thirds of the full yote, as the returns of twenty- 
three counties, including Red River, Bowie, and 
pte age Pay Fae lous counties in the 
received at the State Dey _ ae 
“It is rather amusing,” says the Houston Morn- 


ing Star, “to notice 
win bive Rad eee tae pe pak os 


Boyd on the subject of slavery, not one word, as 
we understood Judge B. to say, was uttered, hav- 
ing reference to the Wilmot Proviso, slavery in 
the Territories, or any other question growing 
out of the subject of slavery in the States, farther 
than that concerning the right of property in slaves 
in slave States. 

“General Taylor said, that if the Northern fa- 
natics attempted to interfere with that, he was in 
favor of drawing the sword and throwitg away 
the scabbard. He said nothing farther concern- 
ing the slave question ; and all the hubbub raised 
at the North and elsewhere, about these alleged 
remarks, has no authenticity or foundation. 

“These remarks were made by General Taylor 
in social conversation with Judge Boyd, of this 
city, who afterwards repeated them as they oc- 
curred to his friends, not with the most remote 
idea that they would be misrepresented or mis- 
construed, and telegraphed to Washington.” 

If all opponents of slavery be fanatics, what word 


can be coined to define its upholders? 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, JANUARY 4, 1849. 
tS NOTICE. 


All communications to the Era, whether on business of the 
paper, or for publication, should be addressed to 
G. BAILEY, Jun., Washington, D. C. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The necesssity of posting our books has de- 
layed a little the reéntering of names erased from 
our list. We shall take good care to furnish all 
from the beginning of this volume. We are glad 
to see our friends so promptly renewing. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Constance,” of Philadelphia, shall appear in 
our next. 

We are indebted to Mr. Hosmer for a poem, 
which was received too late for insertion in this 
number. It is on file for our next. We need not 
say that its author is ever welcome to our columns. 

We have on hand other communications which 
shall appear in due season. One from “A South- 
erner,” criticizing fairly one of our arguments for 
Free Soil, is unfortunately crowded out of this 
number. It shall appear next week. 

On our fourth page, the reader will rejoice to 
see that the pen of Mrs. Southworth has com- 


menced operations. She has laid out a large 
field. 


SUBSCRIBERS IN BROOKLYN AND NEW YORK 


Can pay their subscriptions to William Harned, 
at his office, 61 John street, New York. He is 
also authorized to receive new subscribers. 


THE SOUTHERN ORGANIZATION—THE MEAN. 
ING OF IT. 


Letter-writers in Washington, for the sake of 
making their letters attractive, sometimes draw 
largely on their imaginations. If events be tame, 
they must color them a little, on pain of being 
voted dull reporters. Some of the craft give 
glowing descriptions of the tumultuous excite- 
ment got up the other day on the mileage debate, 
when the truth is, the excitement was confined to 
one or two members, and the rest seemed to think 
it a very pleasant way of getting rid of a holyday 
session without doing anything. 

Some represent the excitement attending and 
following the passage of Mr. Gott’s resolution, to 
be extreme. We were present during the whole 
operation, and saw nothing to authorize such a 
representation. The House was much more tran- 
quil than it used to be in the discussion of the 
Wilmot Proviso. The profound excitement was 
an after-thought. The Southern caucus that fol- 
lowed was the result, not of impulse, but calcu- 
lation, not of deep feeling, but shrewd policy. 
On the Wilmot Proviso question, and the demon- 
strations concerning it, the ultra pro-slavery men 
of the South had failed to unite the Whigs and 
Democrats of that section in a separate organi- 
zation, or to break down the former, on account 
of their fraternization with Northern Whigs. 
All their electioneering devices had proved abor- 
tive, and the bold movement of Mr. Calhoun in 
the Senate, aiming at the same end, had been pro- 
nounced ridiculous. 

The resolution of Mr. Root, to instruct the 
Committee on the Territories, carried by a deci- 
sive majority, was what might have been antici- 
pated. It was not designed wantonly to irri- 
tate the South, as the Union interprets it, but the 
Free Soil members were too wise to leave the 
important subject to the tender mercies of the 
Taylor managers. The conduct of Mr. Vinton 
and men of his stamp, demonstrated the necessity 
of the movement. Southern men were not dis- 
appointed at the result—they knew the determi- 
nation of a majority of the House on the sub- 
ject—and so far from being excited, they seemed 
to look upon it as inevitable destiny. 

Then followed the bill of Mr. Giddings to sub- 
mit the question of the continuance of Slavery 
in the District to all the males therein, over twen- 
ty-one years of age; and the resolution of Mr. 
Gott, (a Taylor Whig.) in relation to the slave 
trade. The ultra pro-slavery men saw at once 
their advantage. By exaggerating and misrepre- 
senting these movements, they might alarm the 
South, and compel all its members in Congress, in 
fear of Leing misunderstood at home, to forego 
party distinctions, and unite in caucus. Forth- 
with it was noised abroad that the seventy-seven 
members of the House who had opposed the mo- 
tion to lay Mr. Giddings’s bill on the table, were 
in favor of submitting to the slaves of the Dis- 
trict the question of the abolition of slavery, 
when it was well understood that nearly all these 
seventy-seven members thus voted for the pur- 
pose of having the bill brought before the House, 
and amended, so as to submit the question to the 
qualified voters of the District. Mr. Gott’s reso- 
lution was represented as an attempt to interfere 
with the claims of the slaveholders in the Dis- 
trict, when the manifest object of it was to break 
up the professional trade in slaves in this city, 
and when, too, it left the nature of the bill to be 
reported to & committee, the majority of which, 
from its known views and relations, would be 
certain to guard most carefully the interests of 
slaveholders. All these circumstances, calculated 
to prevent alarm on the part of the South, were 
studiously concealed, and the movements were 
fiercely denounced, as violent, insulting aggres. 
sions upon Southern rights. The Calhoun men 
played their game shrewdly enough, and the 
Southern Democrats, finding a mouthpiece in the 
Union, aided and abetted. They confidently ex- 
pected, by the help of this extra excitement, 
fraudulently manufactured, to bring every South- 
ern member upon their platform, in dread of 
losing caste in the South by any manifestation of 
indifference. In peril so imminent to the South, 
what Southern man would dare to be lukewarm ? 
The moderate men, who saw through the ma- 
neuvre, could net expose it without subjecting 
their loyalty to suspicion. Once united in cau- 
cus, Without distinction of party, the calculation 
doubtless was, to present such a front in the 
South, to accumulate such a pressure of South- 
ern influence, as might overawe Northern mem- 
bers and the new Administration, and thereby 
prevent any éfficient action against the exten- 








1| sion of Slavery. If General Taylor were dis- 


posed to concede to the sentiment-of Liberty, this 
forthidable attitude of the South would be a 
wholesome check upon him; if indisposed to 





| yield, it. would confirm him in his slaveholding 
praia confirm him 


men. seeking office under him, * 


hazardous one. Suppose they make submission 
tg certain jmeasures a condition to union, and 


‘pledge themselves before the world, in the event 


of resistance, to the. work of disorganization ; 
how would they stand, should the North prove 
unyielding? In what predicament would they 
find themselves, should enough members from the 
free States remain firm, to pass the Wilmot Pro- 
viso? Then they must either back out or go 
on—violate their pledges, or try the experiment 
of Disunion. Have they contemplated the possi- 
bility of such a contingency? It is not only pos- 
sible, but probable. We know the pressure here 
brought to bear on the members from the fre¢ 
States in favor of compromise; but we cannot 
believe they will be so disinterested as to sacri- 
fice themselves; this they must do, if they sacri-, 
fice one jot or tittle of the claims of Freedom’ 
upon our new territories. Parties may turn and 
twist as they please; demagogues may misrepre- 
sent and falsify as they please; the people of the 
free States are united in their resolve to maintain 
freedom in free territory. Having consented to 
the acquisition of slave territory, without insist- 
ing upon the abolition of its slavery—a criminal 
neglect of duty, in our judgment—they feel out- 
raged and insulted, when, on the acquisition of 
free territory, the demand is made for the aboli- 
tion of its freedom. They will tolerate no man 
who betrays them in this vital point. The fate 
of Ingersoll and Brown, of Pennsylvania, Ken- 
non, of Ohio, Hannegan, of Indiana, and the 
reélection of Preston King, Wilmot, and Gid- 
dings, names prominently identified with the 
Free Soil movement, are pregnant with warning 
to those who would swerve from the strict line 
of rectitude. 
The question recurs—Suppose the non-slave- 
holding representatives stand steadfast, what 
then? We submit to Messrs. Stephens, Clay- 
ton, Atchison, and associates, whether it be not 
worth while, so to arrange their operations, as to 
avoid the disagreeable alternative—of backing 
out of their position or going out of the Union— 
to which such a stand on the part of the North- 
ern members might reduce them. 

abst tktarl 


“ Many a blessed song comes stealing 
Downward from the Eden aisles ”— 


And our friend Gallagher has caught one of them. 
Every volume of the Eva he opens with a hymn, 
but this is the best of all—Ed. Era. 


For the National Era. 


RADICALOS. 


In the far and fading ages 
Of the younger days of earth, 
When Man’s aspirations quicken’d, 
And his passions had their birth— 
When first paled his glorious beauty, 
And his heart first knew unrest, 
As he yielded to the Tempter 
That inflamed and fill’d his breast— 
When the Voice that was in Eden 
Echoed through his startled soul, 
And he heard rebuking anthems 
Through the heavenly arches roll— 
When he fell from the high promise 
Of his being’s blessed morn, 
Toa night of doubt and struggle— 
Radicdlos then was born. 


Through the ages long and dreary 
That since then have dawn’d on Earth, 

Man has had but feeble glimpses 
Of the glory of his birth : 

Catching these, his soul, aspiring 
To its morning light again, 

Hard has upward toil’d, and often 
Hopefully, but still in vain. 

Many a blessed song comes stealing 
Downward from the Eden aisles, 

Whence the light of heavenliest beauty 
Still upon the banish’d smiles ; 

But the harmonies are broken 
Of each sounding choral hymn, 

And the gloom that veils his spirit 
Makes e’en heavenly splendor dim. 


Faint revealings, thwarted hopings, 
Wearying struggles, day by day :— 
So the long and dreary ages 
Of his life have worn away. 
War, and rapine, and oppression, 
Early in his course he found— 
Brother against brother striving— 
By the few the many bound. 
And in patience, and in meekness, 
To the galling chain resign’d, 
Thus the fettered limbs have rested— 
Thus hath slept the darkened mind. 
But it wakens now !—it flashes 
Like the lightning ere the rain ; 
And those limbs grow strong !—when ready, 
They can rend the mightiest chain. 


Through the slow and stately marches 
Of the centuries sublime, 
Radicdlos hath been strengthening 
For the noblest work of Time. 
And he comes upon the Present 
Like a god in look and mien, 
With composure high surveying 
All the tumult of the scene: 

Where obey the fettered millions ; 
Where command the fettering few ; 
Where the chain of Wrong is forging, 
With its red links hid from view ; 

And he standeth by the peasant, 
And he standeth by the lord, 

And he shouts “ Your rights are equal !’’ 
Till earth startles at the word. 


He hath seen the Record written, 
From the primal morn of man, - 
In the blood of battling nations 
O’er ensanguined plains that ran, 
In the tears of the deluded, 
In the sweat of the oppress’d, 
From Ind’s farthest peopled borders 
To the new worlds of the West. 
And he cometh with deliverance ! 
And his might shall soon be known, 
Where the wrong’d rise up for justice, 
And the wrongers lie o’erthrown. 
Wo! the pride that then shall scorn him: 
He will bring it fitly low! 
Wo! the arm that shall oppose him: 
He will cleave it at a blow! 
Wo! the hosts that shall beset him: 
He will scatter them abroad ! 
He will strike them down forever ! 
Radicdlos is of Gop. 


Cincinnati, December, 1848. 


THE BALTIMORE CLIPPER AND THE SLAVE 


W. D. G. 





The Baltimore Clipper says: 

“ A resolution has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, instructing the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to bring in a bill ‘to prohibit 
the slave trade in said District’ This, we sup- 
pose, is intended to be preliminary to a bill to 
abolish slavery in the District altogether; and 
the next step will probably be, to strike at sla- 
very in the Southern States. hat slave trade 
is carried on in the District of Columbia? Own- 
ers sell their slaves there as they do in Maryland 
and elsewhere; and we presume that it is de- 
signed to deprive them of this liberty.” 

A business, is the slave trade in the 
District. If the Clipper will look at its Mary- 
land exchanges, it will see advertisements by two 
slave-trading establishments in this city, for slaves 
of all ages, in any number, to be delivered at 
their depots in ‘Washington. The trade aimed 
at by the resolution is just this. Maryland pro- 
hibits the importation of slaves within its lim- 
its@would the Clipper prevent Congress from 


| doing the same by the District? 


As for striking at Slavery in the Southern 
it does not follow that, when Congress 








som. 


timidey of Northern members stamps with absurd- 
ity aty apprehension that they will ever dare to 
violate the rights of their Southern brethren, It 
will be time enough .to talk of danger in this 
quarter, when they have screwed their courage 
up tothe point of exercising rights conferred on 
them by the Constitution. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 





Thesteamship Europa arrived at her wharf, 
New York, on the 31st ult., at 5g o'clock. Both 
in a commercial and political point, the intelli- 
gence received by her is highly important. 

Enecanp—The markets show an advance in 
cotton, and an improvement in corn and pro- 
visions. 

The Liverpool Mail, of the 16th ult., announces 
that the basis of the new postal arrangement with 
the Jnited States has all been settled, making a 
considerable deduction on American letters, and 
will je sent over by the present steamer. 

D:, Bowring, the celebrated linguist, has been 
appdnted her Majesty’s consul to Canton. 

“laverroo. Marxets.—The supplies of all 
sortsof breadstuffs continue large. The market, 
which has been dull and depressed, begins to 
showa somewhat firmer feeling. The fact is, 
that parties engaged in trade are beginning to 
think that prices have touched their lowest point 
at lest for the present ; inasmuch as the disturbe 
statepf the Continent must have caused too large 
ex ts of food therefrom, and which must shortly 
be rolaced from this country. Sales of flour in 
bondhave been made at 25s. 6d., and one very fine 
pared at 25s, 9d. to 26s. per barrel; but the best 
Western C cannot be sold in quantity above 
25s. The value of duty paid is quoted at 27s. to 





| 28s. per Warrél.” Indian corn, which has receded 


to 29s. 6d, to 32s. per quarter for inferior white to 
the best yellow, has, in consequence of an increas- 
ed demand, advanced to 32s.to 35s.; but at these 
figures the demand is somewhat restricted. The 





inquiry for Indian meal is limited, and prices are 
| reported at 16s. per barrel. The imports from 
| North America during the fortnight comprise 
| 23,426 quarters of wheat, 108,038 barrels of flour, 
} 28,625 quarters of Indian corn, and 2,728 barrels 
of Indian meal. 

“ Tron—The market continues depressed, and 
there is little disposition to purchase, now the rail- 
way orders have, to a considerable extent, ceased. 
\Makersare employed in throwing a superfluous 
\uantity of other descriptions into the market. 

his can only be checked by an increase in the 

emand, or such a reduction of price as will com- 

1 a portion of the makers to suspend their op- 

tions. An improvement may take place by the 
etnbined operation of both these modes, but as 
ye, it is not perceptible. Present quotations— 
méechant bar, £5 5; best rolled, £7 ; hoop, £7 10; 
she\t, £7 10; Scotch pig, No. 1, net cash, £2 10. 

“Waval Stores—Turpentine, of prime quality, 
is darer. From the 1st to the 8th, 700 barrels of 
this ort sold at 7s. 8d. Ordinary parcels did not 
command so much ; 600 barrels middling quality 
also ¢hanged hands at 6s. No sales this week 
are reported in tar or turpentine. Of rosin, we 
report ¢ few hundred barrels at 3s. 6d. per cwt.” 


Ire1anp.— Profound tranquillity continues. 
Emigration continues on the same extensive scale. 
The Lord Lieutenant returned last week to Dub- 
lin, andseems to be addressing his attentions to 
the expurgation of all useless sinecures, many of- 
fices in the Coast Guard service, the Post Office, 
and Board of Public Works having been abolish- 
ed or transferred to London. Duffy is now the 
only remaining prisoner in Newgate. His trial 
commenced on Thursday. Smith O’Brien and 
his associates remain in Richmond Bridewell. It 
is rumored that if the Judges of the Queen’s 
Benth decide in favor of the writs of error, the 
Crovn will withhold the requisite sanction for an 
appesl te the House of Lords. It is reported that 
Mr. Mahoney has made his escape to Paris. 

Tie Southern and Midland newspapers are 
filled with heart-rending accounts of deaths by 
starvation throughout Ireland. The flight of ten- 
ants/towards the emigrant ships is exceedingly 
grea. Violent outrages among the starving peo- 
ple are being committed in all their disgusting 
varitty. The agitation in favor of restoring the 
Irish Parliament makes no progress. 

Under the head of “ Voluntary Evictions,” the 
Limerick Examiner announces that Lord Glengall’s 
tenantry are voluntarily abandoning their hold- 
ings on bis lordship’s estates. “Scarcely a night 
passes,’ it is said, “but some tenant, dreading 
eviction,and feeling the pressure of rent and poor- 
rates, mikes his escape to some seaport, carrying 
with hin all he can collect.” Lord Glengall is 
said to segret the departure of his tenantry, and 
to be inclined to make abatements, if they would 
remain. He will shortly have 700 acres to till 
himself. 

Scotranp.—There were eight cases of cholera 
| and fou: deaths in Glasgow during the last three 
| days, ard on Friday, the 15th ult., twenty-six 
new cases and six deaths, and on Saturday there 
were nin} cases and three deaths. So the disease 
seems to be subsiding. 





“ Huncary.— American Mediation Desired—The 
| Pesth Hause of Representatives has declared the 
| Throne of Hungary vacant, and the house of 
| Hapsburg unworthy to reign. It is said that Kos- 
| suth has written to Mr. Styles, the United States 
| minister,in order to request him to use his in- 
| fluence Yith Windischgratz to induce the last 
| named to consent.to a three months’ truce with 
| Hungary” 
| Franct seems to bein a fresh effervescence. 
| The entire tranquillity which it was hoped would 
| characterize the election of a Chief Magistrate 
has not been realized. Considering, however, the 
| exciting nature of the issues to be decided, and 
the intense partisan devotion felt for the promi- 
nent candidates in nomination, we may well con- 
gratulateour Republican brethren of Europe on 
the general result of the election, though we are 
forced bitterly to deplore the choice of such a 
weakling as Louis Napoleon for the first Presi- 
dent of France. In Paris, the absolute majority of 
the Prinee over all competitors was nearly 20,000, 
and in the Banlieu suburbs he had a majority of 
20,233, and an absolute majority of 16,411 votes 
out of the 36,000 polled for all the candidates. At 
Bordeaur, 10,000 voted for Louis, whilst only 
6,000 voted for General Cavaignac. There can 
be bit little doubt as to the result generally, as 
the provinces, wherever heard from, have given 
Prince Louis more decisive majorities than the 
cities have lavished upon him. A well-informed 
Parisian paper says, so far as we can judge, from 
the incomplete returns that arrive to us from the 
departments, the suffrages were divided in the fol- 
lowing proportions : 

Louis Napoleon, 66 per cent.; Cavaignac, 21 
per cent.; Ledru Rollin, 6 per cent.; Raspail, 4 
per cent.; Lamartine, 3 per cent. It is calculated 
that the Commissioners appointed to examine the 
votes, will have concluded their labors in — days 
from the day of election, and in two days from 
that time proclaim the President of the Republic. 

If we rightly understand the true complexion 
of the French political parties, we shail shortly 
see the fulfilment of another one of a singular list 
of prophecies made some centuries ago. One of 
the predictions placed, in the year 1855, we think, 
a member of the elder House of Bourbon on the 
Throne of France. The election of Louis Na- 
poleon is the first step toward such a catastrophe, 
as will appear from the following extract from a 
Paris correspondent of the New York Herald: 

“The General has been supported by all those 
truly desirous of establishIng a moderate repub- 
lic, and anxious for the imm return of order, 
The Prince has received the votes of the legiti- 


mists, imperialists, Orleanists, in fact. of 
those who wish to overthrow Pope t rern- 


? 


Norruesn Itary—We 


Viceroy of Lombardy, had arrived at Mantua, 


a 


the head of a considerable force. _ It is rumored 










of ‘Turin, that the Archbishop Regnier, late’ 


the Duke CMereons, the French representative, 
was compelled to reside in the palace, for the pur- 
pose of affording the protection of his person and 
flag to the sovereign Pontiff The business of the 
Government went on in the Pope’s name, but 
without his sanction, and so far did he carry his 
resolution not to be dictated to, that he refused 
even to receive the reports, according to inva- 
riable custom, of the officer of the guard. Such 
a state of things could not long continue, and the 
members of the diplomatic corps, as it is said, ar- 
ranged a plan for the liberation of his Holiness, 
of which the immediate execution was intrusted 
to the Count de Spaur, the Minister of Bavaria. 
At an early hour, previously agreed to, the Pope 
retired into a private room for the purpose of ap- 

ently conferring with the gentleman I have 
Fast named, and there he disguised himself in the 
livery of the Bavarian legation. Ina few minutes 
the carriage of the Minister was called, and the 
Count de Spaur, followed by the Pope, disguised 
as his servant, descended the grand staircase, en- 
tered the carriage, the Pope mounting on the box 
alongside thecoachman. ‘The artifice succeeded— 
no suspicion arose either in the Quirinal or the 
outward guards, and the good old man was ena- 
bled to breathe the air of liberty. Immediately 
on arrival at the residence of the Bavarian Minis- 
ter, another transposition was made. The Pope 
took off the livery suit and dressed himself in the 
usual costume of the minister’s chaplain, or aumo- 
nier, and M.de Spaur having already given no- 
tice of his intention of going to Naples, and re- 
ceived passports from the Government, post horses 
were soon procured, the Count and his supposed 
chaplain took their places in the carriage, and 
then happily cleared the gates of Rome. It was 
some time before the mistake was discovered, as 
of course due care was used by those in the secret 
to say that the Pontiff was engaged in his devo- 
tion, and could not be disturbed. When the flight 
became known, the ministry was thunderstruck, 
and, as I hear, dragoons were despatched to bring 
back the fugitive. But either of these measures 
failed, or the new Government hesitated in arrest~ 
ing the person of an ambassador, and the Count 
de Spaur, with his reverend charge, crossed the 
frontier in safety, and arrived at Gaeta, a large 
town, the first in the Neapolitan territory, not far 
from Terracina. The Pope left the Quirinal on 
the evening of the 24th, and arrived at Gaeta on 
the night of the 25th.” 


Pxussia—A mighty change has come over both 


gated a constitution of the most liberal character, 


obedience to the laws. 


been removed. 


progress toward German amity. There were 
alarming riots at Mamel, onthe 4th instant. The 
town was completely in the hands of the populace 
for three or four hours, during which time great 
excesses Were committed. 

The Emperor of Austria, by a decree dated 
the 2d of December, has abdicated his throne in 
favor of his nephew, the father of Francis Joseph, 


renunciation. The new ministry, by their Presi- 
dent, in a speech, declared their course of policy. 
The address of the Emperor contains pledges to 
maintain the liberty of theempire. The military 
executions for political offences still continue. 
The Cholera is raging fearfully in Presburg. 
Russia—The army of the Emperor now 
amounts to 500,000 men, and makes it evident 
that he is watching the progress of events in Eu- 
rope. The army is kept in a high state of disci- 
pline, ready to act whenever an emergency occurs. 


been confirmed. Allah Pacha has succeeded him 
in the Viceroyalty. * 


——<—< 


PROPOSED RETROCESSION OF THE DISTRICT. 


From an Old Citizen of Washington. 
It is with surprise and pain I have observed the 
recent movements of Congress to retrocede the 
District of Columbia to Maryland. They cannot 
surely entertain such a proposition in sober seri- 





life would, I think, induce the National Legisla- 
ture to congult the people who occupy it before 
they undertake to transfer them, like serfs or cat- 
tle, to a State from which they have been long 
separated, and with which they have ceased to 
have any political connection. But, even were 
this consent obtained, Congress have no constitu- 
tional power to retrocede the District. The Con- 
stitution declares that Congress shall have power 
“to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress become the 
Seat of the Government of the United States.” 
This cession was made by the States of Virginia 
and Maryland of the District of Columbia, and 


the Government. No retrocession or even abridg- 
ment of the Territory at first ceded and accepted 
can be made without violating the compact which 
has been executed, and, consequently, the Con- 
stitution, of which it now forms a constituent 
part. There is no mode of reaching it except by 
an amendment of the great charter of our liber- 
ties. But, could the retrocession be effected as 
proposed in both Houses, are Congress aware of 
the very great injury they would inflict upon the 
people of this District, and especially of this city, 
by such a measure? Washington would no longer 
be a national city, but a mere frontier town of 
Maryland, upon which a heavy additional tax 
would be imposed; property would depreciate 
greatly in value; the energies of its inhabitants 
would be paralyzed, its prospects blighted, and 
improvements would cease. It would be difficult 
for Congress to make an adequate compensation 
for the loss which the citizens would sustain by 
such a transfer ; and this compensation they would 
be bound by every consideration of justice to 
make. But the evil would not stop with mere re- 
trocession. Congress would necessarily feel but 
little pride in assisting to make Washington, 
what it should be, a great national city, the mag- 
nificent metropolis of the Republic; and, when 
such a feeling ceased to exist, the next step would 
be the removal of the seat of Government; and, 
I need scarcely ask what would then be its condi- 
tion? The very agitation of such a question is, 
and always has been, eminently injurious to the 
interests of our city. It destroys confidence in 
the permanency of the seat of Government, and 
of course checks improvements and depreciates 
the value of property. I am aware of the unfor- 
tunate condition in which we are placed, from the 
existence of slavery among us, and that, in conse- 
quence of it, we are situated between two fires, 
from which it is almost impossible to escape with- 
out being seared by one or the other. There are 
but few slaveholders in this District, and they, I 
believe, would gladly manumit their slaves for a 
proper equivalent, because they find them yearly 
becoming less valuable by the contamination they 
receive from an association with the flood of free 
negroes that are permitted to pour into and re- 
side in our city. But this would not remedy 
the evil; for when all slaves here are made free, 


its future existence in this District? I feel most 


tion, and earnestly pray that some measure may 


hangs over us.—ational Intelligencer. 


or interests of the people of this District. 











ee es 


the people and the court. The King has promul- 


embracing all the guarantees for religious liberty. 
-The King has issued a decree dissolving the As- 
sembly, but the Chambers are convoked to meet 
in Berlin on the 20th of February. A modifica- 
tion of the Brandenberg ministry has taken place, 
but the King seems determined now to enforce 
The Prince of Prussia 
has proceeded to Olmutz,and everything seems to 
prove that a very good understanding has grown 
up between the Austrian and Prussian courts. 
Foreign journals may now be transmitted to Ber- 
lin free of duty, the stamp on newspapers having 


The Frankfort Parliament have made but slight 


now the new Emperor, having joined in the act of 


The report of the death of Ibrahim Pacha has 


ousness. A regard to the common courtesies of 


accepted by Congress, and of course, as a part of 
the Constitution, it became the permanent seat of 


the question again arises, can Congress prevent 
deeply our very peculiar and unfortunate condi- 


yet be adopted which will avert the evil that 
threatens, and dispel the portentous cloud that 


It will be recollected that Mr. Douglas, in the 
Senate, and Mr. Flournoy, in the House, originat- 
ed the movement in relation to retrocession. Both 
acted without any reference to the views, wishes, 


Our city now is the capital of the United States. 
It is exempt from any burdens, except such as 
nay be imposed by the Corporation, and these are 
not heavy. From time to time, liberal appropri- 
ations have been made for its benefit by Congress. 
| If rétroceded, from being the capital city of the 
Republic, it would sink to the rank of a town in 
Maryland ; fall under the heavy taxation of that 
° nd be cut of from all claim to Federal pat- 





‘West, the heart of our empire, is a favorite one : 


ernment to diminish the force of the attractions 
which retain it here, to reduce its local interests, 
to sunder one by one the ties which bind it to the 
District. Something was done in this way when 
Alexandria was retroceded , and now, could the 
county and the city of Washington be retroceded, 
what remaining tie on the Government would be 
left? The few hundred thousand dollars that 
have been invested in the public buildings would 
not stand in the way for a moment, could the com- 
bination of sectional interests we have mentioned 
be ruptured. And what are the possibilities? 
The Southwest and West united might be able, 
by the help of straggling votes from other sec- 
tions, to decide the question, but, being slavehold- 
ing and non-slaveholding, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that they will agree together as to any 
new locality for a seat of Government. In conse- 
quence of this division, the South and East, univ- 
ed in their policy on this subject, control the 
question. But, let those two sections disagree, 
and it is easy to see how the Western and East- 
ern free States might carry the seat of Govern- 
ment beyond the Alleghanies. 

Are there any indications of such a disagree- 
ment? ‘The New England people are becoming 
wearied with the pertinacious resolve of the South 
to maintain slavery at the capital of the Union. 
The free Democracy of New York, in the resolves 
of their Convention, insist upon this alternative— 
the removal of slavery or the seat of Government 
from the District. Now, let this sentiment become 
the prevailing one, and a combination between the 
interests of the Middle, Eastern, and Western 
States would soon be able to tranfer the seat of 
Government; from the banks of the Potomac to 
those of the Ohio. 

What, then, is the manifest policy of the peo- 
ple of this District? Resistance to any act of re- 
trocession, and the extinction of slavery. Let them 
but give the hint, and Congress will pass a bill 
submitting to them the question of emancipation, 
and making an appropriation to carry out the de- 
cision, should it be in the affirmative. 

Until this be done, the agitation complained of 
by “An Old Citizen of Washington” will con- 
tinue and increase; and the project of retroces- 
sion will be continually coming up. The result 
will be disastrous to the interests of the city. Who 
will think of investing capital in a place whose 
destinies may be changed to-morrow? Were the 
seat of Government removed, Washington would 
be deserted. The apprehension of such a calami- 
ty cripples enterprise. 

Some weeks since, an intelligent capitalist from 
Baltimore was here, raising stock for a cotton fac- 
tory in this city and Georgetown. He was get- 
ting along swimmingly. Last week, returning 
here, just after the introduction of the motions of 
Messrs. Douglas and Flournoy on the subject of 
retrocession, to resume operations, he found men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, and unexpected obsta- 
cles to his enterprise. He called upon us, and 
wished to know whether we seriously believed 
that these movements meant anything, intimating 
that they were exerting a most unfavorable influ- 
ence on his undertaking. 

And yet slaveholding members from the South 
claim to be the special friends of the District, 
and some of them, we see it stated in the newspa- 
pers, walked up to Mr. Douglas, and shook him 
warmly by the hand, after he had made his mo- 
tion! Did they congratulate him for having in- 
flicted a blow upon the best interests of the Dis- 
trict? 


—~<———— 


THE NORTHERN MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AND 
THE SLAVE TRADE—A REMARKABLE SOM- 
ERSET. 


As we explained in ocr last paper, the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Gott, in relation to the slave trade in 
the capital city of the nation, was adopted by a 
vote of 98 to 88. Although the Whig managers 
atempted to kill the movement in its incipient 
stages, when the direct vote came to be taken on 
the resolution but two Whigs from the free 
States were bold enough to record their names 
against it—R. W. Tuomrson, of Indiana, and 
Asrauam Lincoxn, of Illinois: eleven Whigs 
from the free States did not vote at all. 
Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, a Democrat, and a 
candidate, we learn, for the United States Senate, 
moved a reconsideration, for the purpose of mak- 
ing a speech, but, the Speaker deciding that there 
could be no debate on the same day on which a 
resolution was introduced, the motion and the 
speech went over. 
This gave time to the wrong-headed, and wrong- 
hearted, and half-hearted, and demagogues, and 
office-expectants, and caucus-contrivers, to con- 
sult on the ways and means of hoppling the reso- 
lution. 
First, letter-writers for the Northern papers, 
aware of the sentiment of the public in the free 
States on the subject, and afraid to defy it, at- 
tempt, by denunciation of the “ fanatical” anti- 
slavery men in Congress, and insinuations of self. 
ish designs, to divert indignation from the man- 
agers who had tried to defeat the resolution, and 
direct it against those whose “imprudent,” “ fa- 
natical,” “ demagogical,” zeal, had injured a good 
cause. “O, the resolution would have met with 
no opposition—but that preamble /—it spoilt every- 
thing—perhaps the whole subject will be recon- 
sidered, and that unfortunate thing got rid of !” 
This is all dust thrown into the eyes of the 
great public. 
Next, some Southern men, set on by John C, 
Calhoun, call a caucus of the South, to organize 
resistance agginst the terrible aggressions of the 
North. Southern Whigs attend, prevent imme- 
diate action, have everything postponed till the 
15th January, when, unless some concessions be 
made by the Northern members, unless this most 
unchristian, unconstitutional movement against 
the slave trade, be dropped, the Union shall be 
dissolved, “sure enough.” 
This was on Friday night. No member from 
the free States, we are informed, was admitted 
into this solemn caucus. Mystery hung about it, 
and just enough was permitted to leak out, to 
throw hysterical gentlemen from the North into 
a state of tremor, and make them fit subjects for 
the operations of the wily managers. Of course, 
the Whig gentlemen who are expecting places in 
the Cabinet. of General Taylor, and those who 
are looking to be translated into the blessedness 
of the diplomatic corps, worked most assiduously. 
They had plenty of time—Saturday, Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday. Wednesday came, the House 
met, the question of reconsideration came up. 
Then the results of secret caucussing and friendly 
wire-working were all made manifest. Some good 
Whig, perhaps carried away by his anxiety to 
save the Union, moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. This, of course, would have ended 
the reconsideration question for that day—but 
the Speaker was so unkind as to decide the mo- 
tion out of order. Then came the tug of war. 
Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, made all sorts of a 
speech, ministering crumbs of comfort, as he pass- 
ed along, to Slaveholders and Abolitionists, Wil- 
mot Proviso men, and Nicholson Letter men. 
The Legislature of Michigan is understood to be 
something like this speech—ring-streaked, speck- 
led, and spotted. 
Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, always in favor of giving 
the go-by to such questions, then got the floor, 
and reminded the House that this day had been 
specially set apart for the consideration of the 
bill making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
for the support of Government, and the bill mak- 
ing appropriations to carry into effect the thir- 
teenth article of the treaty between the United 
States and Mexico. He therefore moved to post- 
pone the motion to reconsider to this day two 
, : ; 





Of course, Mr. Vinton could not suppose the 
House would engage seriously in the 







palpable. 


sustain it! 


the nays. 
minent danger ! 


these doings. 
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The movement o 


tion for three successive days, for absenting him- 
self on Wednesday, when he knew the question 
of reconsideration, being a privileged one, would 
undoubtedly be taken up. 


f Mr. Vinton was rather too 


It would not do to oppose the resolu- 
tion directly, or to refuse to lay the motion to re- 
consider on the table, without putting forth some 
plausible reason for such conduct. 


once the plan of the campaign, and predicted the 
result. 


We saw at 


It is customary, when a resolution of import. 


Mr. Vinton had 


ance is passed, to move immediately @ reconsider- 
ation, and then to move to lay the motion to re- 
consider on the table. 
Gsposition of the subject—the resolution cannot 
thereafter be reconsidered. Of course, the real 
friends of a resolution once passed, are found vot- 
ing to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 


If this prevail, it is a fina) 


no sooner made his demonstra- 


tion, than Mr. Wentworth, of Illinois, moved to 
lay the motion to reconsider on the table. He 
was besieged by interested parties on all sides to 
withdraw his motion, and Caleb Smith, of In- 
diana, pressed him repeatedly, for permission to 
read an amendment he would like to offer. 
Smith, who lives in the most anti-slavery district 
of Indiana, and, on the strength of his anti-sla- 
very pledges, was left with an undisturbed claim 
on the anti-slavery voters of his district, by the 
withdrawal of the Liberty candidate, who gave 
way expressly because Mr. Smith was pledged to 
all that Liberty men asked, had sat in his seat 
during the whole of this struggle about the slave 
trade, refusing to vote.) 
ten to no request, and the yeas and nays were or- 
dered on his motion. 
record, and he will see the astounding result. 


(Mr. 


Wentworth would lis- 


Let the reader turn to our 


Just five days before, the resolution was passed 


We analyze the 


by 98 to 88 votes—only two Whigs from the free 
States venturing to vote against it. Now, the 
motion to lay the motion to reconsider on the ta- 
ble, and thus confirm beyond revocation the pas- 
sage of the resolution, is lost—only 58 voting to 
We call it an astounding result— 
but, those who have attentively considered what 
we have submitted to them in this article, will 
not be astonished. 


nays and absentees from the 


free States. Massachusetts will wonder to see 
the names of Grinnell, Hale, and Abbott, among 
Perhaps they thought the Union in im- 
It will be seen that 21 Demo- 
crats and 27 Whigs from the free States voted 
against confirming the passage of the resolution, 
while 12 Democrats and 21 Whigs from the free 
States did not vote. These are marked absentees, 
but the most of them weme either present or knew 
what was going on, and ought to have been pres- 


ent. 
Had the 27 Whigs, voting nay, voted as they 


did on the Thursday before, the result would 
have Leen, 85 yeas, 82 nays. 
or refusing to vote, and there would have been 
106 yeas. Add the 21 Democratic nays, or the 12 
Democratic non-voters, and the aflirmative vote 
would have been 139! 


Add the 21 absent, 


The failure to confirm the passage of the reso- 


lution is therefore chargeable, generally, upon 
the members of Congress from the free States, 
and specially upon the Whig members. 


Now, that the country, that the world may seo 


“Whereas the 


what it is that these representatives of freemen 
are so fearful of passing, we quote again the res- 
olution of Mr. Gott : 


traffic now prosecuted in this 


metropolis of the Republic in human beings, as 
chattels, is contrary to natural justice and the 
fundamental principles of our political system, 
and is notoriously a reproach to our country 
throughout Christendom, and a serious hinder- 
ance to the progress of republican liberty among 
the nations of the earth: Therefore, 


“ Resolved,*That the Committee for the Dis- 


trict of Columbia be instructed to report a bill, as 
soon as practicable, prohibiting the slave trade in 
said District.” 


Well, we have always been under the impres. 


sion that even in the South public sentiment 
brands the trade in human beings as all wrong 
and disreputable ; but, the representatives of the 
free West and North areafraid to say so, because 
a Calhoun caucus has been held in jthe Capitol, 
and some half dozen gentlemen from the free 
States must be accommodated with places in the 
Cabinet or diplomatic corps, under General Tay- 
lor’s Administration ! 


The motion to lay the motion to reconsider on 


Of course, says 


the table, being lost, the subject was then post- 
poned two weeks—till January 10th. Whether 
it can be taken up that day without a suspension 
of the rules, which requires a two-thirds vote, we 
know not; but, we must express our settled opin- 
ion, that some device will then be hit upon to 
stave the question off until after the 15th of Jan- 
uary, and then, from time to time, till the close of 
the session. We place the opinion on record— 
none will rejoice more than we, should it prove 
groundless. Pray God that it may! 


the reader, the important bill 


of Mr. Vinton, to supply deficiencies, came up! 
You are mistaken. 
was consumed in a miserable debate about the 
mileage of members, and the passage of certain 
resolutions concerning it, which will go out in 
smoke. 


The whole day afterwards 


It gives us no pleasure to record and expose 


We are sick at heart in witnessing 
the rottenness of our politics. 


The following analysis is presented, that the 
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constituency may demand explanations from their 
representatives. We denounce no one personally. 
The whole transaction to us seems a most humil- 
iating one. Some of the actors may be influenced 
by motives which they can justify to their con- 
stituents. All we can say is, for our right hand. 
we would not stand in their place. 


DEMOCRATS. 

Nays. 
Mann, Pa. 
Miller, O. 
McClernand, Iil. 
Richardson, Ill. 
Richey, O. 
Smart, Me. 
Stuart, Mich. 
Strong, Pa. 
Sawyer, O. 
Williams, Me.—?1. 


ABSENT. 
Murphy, N. Y. 
Maclay, N. Y. 
Nicoll, N.Y. 
Thompson, Lowa. 
Wick, Ia. 
Wiley, Me.—12. 

WHIGS. 

Nays. 

Lincoln, Ill. 
Marsh, Vt. 
Pollock, Pa. 
Smith, Conn. 
Silvester, N. Y. 
Schenck, O. 
Smith, la. 
‘Thompson, Ia. 
Taylor, O. , 
Tallmadge, N. Y. 
Van Dyke, N. J. 
Vinton, O. 
White, N. Y.—?7. 


ABSENT . 
Lawrence, N. Y. 
Mellvaine, Pa. 
Nelson, N. ¥ 
Nes, Pa. 
Rockwell, Conn. 
Reynolds, N. Y. 
Sherrill, N.Y. | 
Slingerland, N. ¥- 
Strohm, Pa. 
Stewart, Pa—2t- 
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’ ‘have not been present at all. They do not 
belong to this Congress, . As for 


Mr. Wilmot, he 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


CoMPENDIUM OF Enouish Lrrgraturr. By Charies D 
tion of this excellent work having 

Mr. Cleveland has issued a sec- 
pies a and improved, and made-it 
stereotyping it. Thirty-five new 
troduced to us, and new selections 
are made from the prose writings of the poets 
ed in the first edition. Theauthor has shown 
taste in adding to his extracts from the pro- 
ductions of English women. “ This edition will 
be found to be enriched, also, with many more 
specimens of epistolary correspondence, serving 
ag models in that branch of literature. 

The quotations are arranged chronologically, 
from Sir John Mandeville, who was born in the 
year 1300, to Cowper, who died in the year 1500— 
and are made from the prose and poetical writings 
of one hundred and forty-five authors, whose 
works illustrate the character and progress of 
English literature during the five intervening 





Prefixed to the selections from each writer is 
a concise, interesting biographical notice, and in- 
terspersed throughout the work we find valuable 
critical and explanatory notes. While the selec- 
tions are made so as to present a correct view of 
the genius of the authors, and to afford a clear 
conception of the changes in English literature, 
a sound and pure judgment has carefully exclud- 
ed whatever might deposite a seed of impurity in 
the mind of the young student. 

The volume is handsomely got up by E. C. & 
J. Biddle, Philadelphia. 





AcTON, OR THE CIRCLE OF Lirs. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Pennsylvania ay- 
enue, Washington, D. C. 

This volume is characterized by more tact and 
taste in the publisher, than wit or sense in the 
author. It is a collection of aphorisms, after the 
model of Lacon, we suppose, on Life, Man, and 
the World. Few mencan write proverbs—which 
require more wit, wisdom, or shrewdness, and 
power of condensation, than often fall to the share 
Where there are no inge- 
nuity of method, no interest of continuity, no 
iron-linked logic, to attract the attention, a suc- 
cession of insulated thoughts, in unconnected 
paragraphs or sentences, to keep us awake, must 
be preéminently good and pregnant. None but 
Solomons should write aphorisms. 

The publishers of Acton have displayed much 
taste in the externals of the volume. 


of one set of brains. 





Metuopist Hymnotocy. By David Creamer. New York: 
Pablished by the Author. For sale by J. P. Cooke, Book- 


The plan of this work is comprehensive, em- 
bracing, first, biographical, and critical sketches 
of the authors of the hymns in the Methodist 
Episcopal collection; secondly, a history and re- 
view of the poetic works of Charles and John 
Wesley ; thirdly, many curious and entertaining 
observations, respecting alterations, emendations, 
omissions, Xc., in the various hyzans, &c. 

Mr. Creamer was in love with his subject, and 
his work is the result of many years’ study and 
research. A very entertaining and instructive 
volume has he given to the public, of interest, 
not only to the great Methodist family, but to 
literary and critical readers generally. 





Aunt Fanny’s Curistmas Stories. New York: D. Ap- 
For sale by Taylor & Maury. 

A very pretty book, of simple stories and de- 
lightful pictures for little people. The best critics 
of such works are children, and our little fellows 
say it is “ beautiful.” 





fripay Crristian: Or the First Born on Pitcairn’s Island. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale as above. 
This neat little volume is written by a warm- 
hearted friend of missions, with a view of pro- 
moting an interest in the cause to which he is so 
It is an agreeable narrative, il- 
lustrating the power of the Bible. 





Rev. Lecu RichMonp’s Letters AND CouNSELs TO HIS 
New York: Published by the American 

Tract Society. Pp. 201, 18mo., 20 cents. 

“ Nowhere,” says a cotemporary, “ wasthe char- 
acter of Legh Richmond more delightfully de- 
veloped, than amid the sweet endearments of 
home; and when he was absent from his children 
he wrote them, pouring into their minds instruc- 
tion on all points pertaining to their best welfare 
for the present and a future life. We know no 
better gift for the young, and especially young 
females, than these letters from the author of the 
Dairyman’s Daughter.” 

We endorse all this. 


GAMBLING IN ITs INFANCY AND ProGREss. 
Green. New York: Lewis Colby. 

Mr. Green knows all the mysteries of gambling, 
and is indefatigable in his labors against the evil. 
The book contains several dialogues, and a few 
stories of painful interest, designed to operate 
as dissuasives to the young against games of 





GuipE TO THE Saviour. By Prof. C. G. Finney. Oberlin, 


This small, neatly-bound volume, contains six 
lectures, being part of a course of lectures on en- 
tire Sanctification of Life, published in the 3d 
volume of Mr. Finney’s Systematic Theology. 

They are published in this separate form, as 
many persons are unable to purchase the larger 
work, or have not leisure to readit. The vigor of 
Mr. Finney’s mind and pen, and his deep spiritual- 
ity, have secured him great influence with a wide 
circle of readers. 





NorTHWRsTERN Fre Sor AtmMaNac—1849. 
Ill.: Eastman & McClellan. 

{n addition to the usual Almanac matter, there 
is a large amount of invaluable Free Soil statis- 
tics in this Almanac. The publishers, in a note 
addressed to editors, say— 

“The terms are—twenty dollars per thousand, 
three dollars per hundred, and fifty cents per 
dozen. The postage on each copy is 214 cents. 
We will send you the Almanacs by mail at the 
rate of twenty copies for one dollar, and pay the 
postage ourselves at the Chicago office. Please 
attend to this immediately, and get as many of the Al- 
manacs into circulation as possible. State, also, that, 
for one dollar sent to the publishers by mail, 
twenty copies will be forwarded, and the postage 
paid at the Chicago office.” 





Tus Norra British Review. November, 1848. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co. 

We would direct the attention of our readers 
to the ‘advertisement of the publishers of the 
invaluable series of British Reviews. This is 
the right time to subscribe. Containing, as they 
do, the speculations of the master minds of Great 
Britain, respecting the revolutionary -and pro- 
Sressive movements in Europe, which for the last 
twelve months have attracted so much attention, 
and which will doubtless result..in. a radical 
change, not only of the Gov 
organizations of Euro 
‘est and instruetion, 


ernments, but social 
they are full of inter- 


. ; in another, the bold 
Radicalism; while the h 


have given above, is imbued 
Philosophy of the 
Shia, or it “i 


, The contents of this number of the North Brits 





Tue Forcsry;: A Tale, By G. Re P: James, Esq. New 
York: Hatper & Brothers. For sale. by Franck Taylor, 
Pennsylvania avenue. 

The recent works of this author bear a strong 
family likeness, all, or nearly all, dealing largely 
in crimes and criminal courts. In the book be- 
fore us, with a flourish of preliminaries, involving 
all the necessary adjuncts of a great criminal 
trial, the reader is suddenly brought up all 
standing by a quiet and cleverly managed inves- 
tigation before two or three country magistrates, 
where the whole affair is disposed of in the most 
summary manner imaginable, greatly we verture 
to predict to the satisfaction of all readers un- 
skilled in the mysterious jargon of John Doe and 
Richard Roe. 

Mr. James is too garrulous and “ episodical ;” 
but, with all his faults, the author has made an 
agreeable book; and, what is of far more im- 
portance, one which may be safely read by the 
young without evil consequences. “The For- 
gery ” has a good plot, well sustained and devel- 
oped, and will no doubt be ageneral favorite with 
the patrons of light literature. 


For the National Era. 


MISSIVE. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 








Know thou this truth, which the creeds cannot smother, 
Wherever man is found, there is thy brother; 
God his blest sire is, Earth is his mother— 
Where most degraded, thy zeal most increase ; 
Aid him and help him, till, ceasing to falter, 
He shall come up to Humanity’s altar, 
“ Bearing white blocks for the city of Peace.” 


ri from, the common and lowly— 
Sora ieuen never so humble, are holy ; 
And though the recom: fall to thee slowly, 
Heroes unnumbered thee have trod; 
By the sweet light of their blessed example, 
Work on—the field of Jove’s labor is ample— 
Trusting Humanity, trusting in God! 


Fight down the Wrong, howe’er specious its bearing, 
Lighten the burdens about thee by sharing, 
Fear not the glorious peril of daring, 
Be it the rack or the prison’s dull bars; 
Hands are stretched out from the graves of past ages, 
To brighten with holy deeds history’s pages— 
Martyr-fires burn as intensely as stars. 


Never sit down by the way-side to sorrow— 

Hope is a good angel, whence we may borrow 

Beauty and gladness and light for the morrow, 
However dark be the present with ill; 

And the far waves of Time’s sorrowful river, 

Wandering and weary and moaning forever, 
Break on the Rock of Eternity still. 


IMPORTANT INDICATIONS. 


The views presented in the preceding article, 
showing that the slaveholding movements follow- 
ing on the heel of certain votes in Congress, were 
the result rather of party calculation than real 
feeling, are corroborated indirectly by the course 
of the press in the District of Columbia, and the 
Baltimore paper which has the largest circulation 
in our city. 

The Intelligencer has maintained silence in rela- 
tion to all these movements and votes, not a word 
of comment having appeared in its columns. Had 
any real excitement existed here, on the subject 
agitated in Congress, it would have pursued a dif- 
ferent course. 

The Union, after doing all it could to magnify 
the peril of the hour, publishes a long commu- 





entitled,” says that paper, “by his position and 


topics which he discusses.” The Union animad- 
verts upon two points in which it differs from him 
but, although introducing him with so high com- 


from the following sentiment embodied in the 
communication : 


“The other resolution, (Gott’s,) I think is not 
generally understood. ith its objectionable 
and insulting preamble, I should not have voted 
for it. But I would favor a measure, couched in 
respectful but decided language, which would 
prevent this District being made the mart for the 
sale of slaves from Virginia or Maryland. Let the 
owners of slaves in the District hold them, and 
sell them here whenever they desire. Let Virginia 
and Maryland sell their own slaves upon their own 
soil. Let the slave trade, in the mercantile significa- 
tion of the term, be abolished at the capital of the na- 
tion. It is the resort of persons from the free States 
and from the non-slaveholding countries of the world. 
In the slave-market here they witness scenes to which 
they are unaccustomed, and which makes an unfavora- 
ble impression upon their minds ; whilst domestic 
slavery, as they see it here, is free from the hor- 
rors depicted to them by Northern abolitionists.” 

This writer, so highly commended by the Union, 
is in favor of doing exactly what the resolution of 
Mr. Gott proposes todo. The Uzion publishes 
his communication without excitement, without 
expressing apprehension ordisapprobation. And 
are we to believe that the agitation got up in con- 
sequence of the resolution referred to was the 
offspring of alarm, of real feeling? Hear what 
the editorof the Winchester (Va.) Republican, (an 
influential Taylor paper,) says: 

“We were in the Capitol the day Gott’s prop- 
osition was offered, and witnessed the excitement 
produced. It is admitted that the slave-traffc in the 
District of Columbia is carried on offensively, not to 
Northern men only, but to the bulk of the community— 
yet any proposition from the regular A bolitionists, 
Giddings, Gott, Palfrey, & Co., is considered but 
an excuse for ulterior measures in regard to the States. 
Hence the excitement.” 

The Georgetown Advocate, a Taylor paper pub- 
lished at Georgetown, in this District, is equally 
cool in its notice of the subject. Let the reader 
judge from its tone of the feelings of the People of 
the District: 


“Tue Stave Question.—It is wonderful to think 
of the apathy with which the important question of 
Slavery in the District is regarded by those who ure 
the most immediately likely to be affected by it. At 
one time the proposition to abolish the slave trade, 
or interfere in any way with the relation of mas- 
ter and slave, would have been likely to have 
caused quite a sensation; but now the people seem 
from some cause to have become more indifferent to such 


questions. 

“Ifa law could be passed to prohibit the slave 
trade by drovers in the District, (and we see it 
stated that such laws exist in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia,) we do not suppose that our people would grieve 
themselves very much at an enactment which would have 
the effect to do away with a custom abhorrent to all. 
Or, uf the public would make / covet to purchase out 
the slaves now held in the District, compensating the 
owners of themtherefor, we do not suppose that the slave- 
holders of the District would have any very serious 
objection thereto. But we think it probable that 
strong constitutional objections would be found to 
such a course, by the Southern members. 
the increasing insecurity and unsatisfactoriness 
of this kind of property, the arene advantage of 
the slave owners would probably be promoted by such 
a course. - 

“The slave question, under any of its aspects, is 
one fall of difficulty, and nothing but a temperate, 


“conciliatory and compromising procedure will be 


likely to bring it to a satisfactory settlement.” 

The Calhoun men, it is obvious, have been get- 
ting up an excitement on their own account. 

The last article we shall copy is from the Bal- 
timore Sun, @ paper characterized by extreme 
caution, and whose circulation in the District, 
reaching two thousand, is probably larger than 
that of any other paper here. We commend it to 
the notice of members of Congress : 

“SLavERY Aces District oF Paaety en ale 
h in W. has been knocking at oor 0 
the Gapitol for years has at length obtained 

m to the floor of the House, and actually 
stalks about the busy hall in broad daylight. He 
has come With some rudeness, and bo cog aant § 
caused a sensation, but otherwise he is not so muc 
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nication from a Western Democrat, “every way 


character, to be heard in our columns upon the 


mendation to its readers, it expresses no dissent 











fore, has, by law, the sole disposition of the ques- 
tion of slavery in the District ; and it is not a de- 
batable matter whether the power and the right 
to abolish slavery in the District is in Congress 
or not. If it is not in Congress, it does not exist 
at all, and slavery might be abolished in every 
State of the Union, while there would be no pow- 
er to abolish it in the District. The power and 
the right to abolish slavery in the District are in 
Co: and Congress alone, precisely as the 
powerand the right to abolish slavery in the State 
< Maryland are in the Legislature of Maryland 
one. 

The popular difference is in the fact, that the 
people of Maryland elect their Legislature, and 
slavery could not, therefore, be abolished in this 
State without their consent; the people of the 
District do not elect their legislative power, which 
is ‘Vested in Congress, and therefore slavery might 
be abolished in the District without the pop 
consent. Butcanit be maintained, upon any sound 
principle of republican action, that it would be 
proper, just, or equitable, for Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District, without consulting the 
wishes of the people, precisely the same as if that 
a was the actual constituency of Congress? 

t is well to have a giant’s strength, but tyrannous 
to use it like a giant. We submit, however, that 
to abolish slavery in the District without the con- 
sent of a majority of the resident white popula- 
tion, would be a wanton exercise of that abso- 
lutism with which Congress has been vested in 
its legislative relation to the people of the Dis- 
trict ; and the President would very properly veto 
such a bill. For our own part, we believe it 
would be greatly conducive to the peace of the 
nation on this subject, and better for the people 
of the District, if slavery was abolished there by 
their own consent and free will; always, with an 
ample and respectful reservation, having refer- 
ence to the servants of members and other a 
sons from the slave States temporarily in the Dis- 
trict. 

Any attempt, however, to force the abolition of 
slayery in the District, contrary to the wishes of 
the people, or to accomplish the purpose by such 
impertinent propositions as the admission of a 
colored vote upon the question, ought to be dis- 
countenanced, and surely will be resisted by every 
man actuated by principle rather than by preju- 
dice. We cannot think that any outrage, any 
violation of decency, any premeditated offence to 
the South in relation to the matter, will be tole- 
rated by a majority of the House. If so, the re- 
sponsibility for any untoward consequences will 
fall upon those who sanction it. Let the people 
of the District determine, according to the com- 
mon suffrage they may exercise in their local af- 
fairs, whether slavery shall be abolished, or not, 
within their legislative limits. If they say “aye,” 
why, so be it; and let it be done with an ample 
recognition of property, and decently and in or- 
der. Ifthey say “no,” why so be it; letit remain. 
We see no objection to such a proceeding, and it 
seems to us that it ought to be done without vio- 
lence or passion. We do not expect, however, 
that such a thing would be done without some ex- 
citement, but under a republican government, the 
sovereignty being in the people alone, every man 
must recognise that sovereignty when legally ex- 
ercised, or he is no republican. . 

With regard to the rights of the “South,” 
spoken of in connection with the abolition of 
slavery in the District, they do not appear to-us 
to be involved in the matter at all. There isa 
tangible question of “ Southern rights” in rela- 
tion to slavery in the Territories, but we are en- 
tirely at a loss to make out even an abstract ques- 
tion of right with reference to South Carolina, 
Maryland, Mississippi, or any other Southern 
State, touching the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict. There isa constituted legislative authority 
in Congress to abolish slavery in the District, and 
if the people of the District wish it to be done, 
the South has no right to complain, and ought to 
exhibit no feeling in the matter; if they do not 
wish it, the North has no right to complain, nor 
ought the North by a numerical majority to doit. 
There should be no exhibition of resentment on 
either side, and those who would foster passion 
upon the subject should justly becontemned as 
incendiaries. If there is a question of Southern 
right in relation to the abolition of slavery in the 
District, there is by the same rule a question of 
Northern right in its perpetuation there. If the 
South is outraged on one hand, the North is in- 
sulted on the other. As soon as the question of 
“right” is carried out of the District, we have a 
dilemma with a couple of horns ; but keep it where 
it belongs, within the District, and there is no di- 
lemma at all.” 


CHEAP POSTAGE—MEETING IN NEW YORK. 


We have received from the Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Cheap Post Association of New 
York, a report of the proceedings of a meeting of 
the friends of low postage, held at the Merchants’ 
Exchange, in that city, last Tuesday week. 

Mr. George Griswold was called to the Chair; 
sixteen Vice Presidents were appointed, and six 
Secretaries. The report of the Association was 
read, containing an account of its proceedings 
since its organization last May. It has caused a 
circular to be widely distributed, setting forth the 
benefits of a cheap postage system ; issued a pamph- 
let detailing its operations, and containing im- 
portant postal statistics; and had a petition for 
low postage extensively circulated. It has also 
prepared an additional circular to accompany 
the petition, urging men of influence everywhere 


to obtain signatures. The report proceeds as fol- 
lows: 


“ Hitherto, the labor and expense, in accomplish- 
ing what has been effected, have been borne by a 
very few individuals ; but these extended opera- 
tions of the Association require much exertion 
and a large outlay of funds; consequently, they 
now look to the friends of the cause to supply 
them with the necessary means to enable them to 
accomplish the great objects which they have in 
view. 

“The Directors are encouraged to press the 
reduction of postage on the consideration of Con- 
gress from the following facts : 

“1. The last report of the Postmaster General 
shows that notwithstanding the Act of 1845 re- 
duced the rates of postage more than one-half 
from the former rates, yet the revenue of the Post 
Office Department more than equals its expenses; 
the paying letters have increased from twenty- 
five millions under the old rates to fifty-eight mil- 
lions the past year ; and if we add to this number 
the free letters, amounting at least to one-tenth, 
there must have passed through the Post Office 
over sixty-three millions of letters! Such has been 
the success of a partial reduction of ye ; and 
what may we not expect when it shall be reduced 
to so low a rate, that every letter will be sent 
through the Post Office? The increase of letters 
and the revenue has been so great, that even the 
Postmaster General himself has recommended a 
uniform rate of five cents. This may be consider- 
ed a signal triumph by the friends of cheap post- 
age, especially when it is a recorded fact, that he 
voted against the bill in Congress, and, after be- 
ing appointed Postmaster General, he predicted 
this measure would prove ruinous to the Post 
Office Department. Happily his predictions were 
not verified, and he is now compelled to congratu- 
late its friends upon the completed success of the 
m 





easure. 

“2, Another encouraging fact, which the Di- 
rectors would notice in this report, is, that the 
Hon. Messrs. Niles and Goggin, Chairmen of the 
Committees on Post Offices and Post Roads, have 
recommended a greater reduction than that pro- 
posed by the Postmaster General. ‘These gentle- 
men are in favor of a uniform rate of three cents. 
Thus we see that step by step both the Postmas- 
ter General and the Congressional Committee 
are approximating the rate of two cents, which is 
the rate adopted by this Association, and from 
which they cannot swerve. It is believed that 
the ‘ sober second thought’ of the Committee will 
rg them to adopt the low rate petitioned for 

the e. 

Me 3. It is also a source of encouragement to the 
Directors, that the whole country appears to be 
awaking to the importance of cheap postage, both 
on the land and.on the ocean. The on am of 
inland postage interests every class, age, and sex 
and hence they readily unite in petitioning Con- 
ved to grant this boon. The exorbitant tax on 
etters by mail packets and steamers is a subject 
of loud complaint, and must be reduced, and the 


retaliatory law, ix g double this enormous 
tax ys the f oy te apes of merchants 
and oe a en too grievous to be 
any longer Hopes have been entertain- 
ed that the ‘vexed question’ which produced this 


amicably oe tled ; but there is reason to fear, from 
8 received from the Post Office Dep 













Pree 


cco an lok Ae tenatiage ted 


and has become so 


1 ( t a tax upon the Post 
Office, that the people 


unanimously demand its 
repeal. The recent report of the Postmaster 
paraty exposes a ope and ep aie. 
guage its abuses, and he urges upon Congress its 
abolition. At the last session, Mr. 
man of the Post Offfee Committee,.made a very 
rt on the subject, and urged upon Con- 

f reducing, th larged ye ; ieee intohe 
(1) u ey en eir privi n spite 
of the remonstrances of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and their constituents. The people now 
see that it is a grievance which must be abated, 
call upon their  (eegeamcarsin to see 
the report, the Directors wouldsay 
a few words in defence of demanding a lower rate 
of postage than those recommended either by the 
Postmaster General or the Hon. Chairman of the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


“ James Brown, President. 

“B, Bares, Corresponding Secretary.” 

We annex a copy of the petition, which, weare | Why not alter our Federal system so as to per- 
glad to see, does not suggest, as we supposed, pre- | mit each State to insulate itself by non-inter- 
payment on newspapers sent from the office of | course with its neighbors? How beautifully 
publication. We ask the attention of every one | prices would be regulated! Then, no matter if 
of our readers to the petition, and hope they will | South Carolina should nullify, or Ohio turn every- 
use all proper efforts to obtain signatures, and | thing topsy-turvy, Massachusetts would pursue 
transmit forthwith to Congress: 

PETITION FOR CHEAP POSTAGE. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the | Because she would be herself the producer of all 
United States, in Congress assembled : 

The undersigned, citizens of 
fully petition Congress to pass a law establish- 





» respect- 


Legislativé session. 


The Lrrerary DEPARTMENT Of the Globe has i SE ie 
been placed upon a most satisfactory basis since People were. desing, in: all directions, “Twenty 
the election. A gentleman of fine taste and ac- | thousand persons are reported to have left the 
quirements has been intrusted with its supervision, | city. Forty-three deaths from the disease are 
_ will yore w pag from British and 

merican authors—who will translate the most 
favorable specimens of French and German liter- af :Desember.: Ea telegraph of the 20th, sags 
ature, besides contributing, in conjunction with | that the papers reported 100 new cases the day 
other gentlemen, papers of original value and in- | before. The Legislature had adjourned in great 


Those who conclude to welcome the | haste. A despatch. dated the 28th, says that the 
Weekly Globe to their winter evening firesides, a —" om 


will, beyond a reasonable doubt, be highly grati- desea 

fied by this feature of the paper. 
The terms will be found below, as well as some | Mobile and other points South. 

additional inducements to those who will act as A panic prevailed on the steamboats, so that it 


Our appeal is to aLt—tp every citi- : 
zen of Ohio and Indiana interested in the Free san Eee He 9h, SOA. 


Soil movement. Send us not only your own name, Some _ were repented, at: Cincinnali, . bat 
but that of your neighbor, and you may rely upon | the physicians appeared to doubt whether they 
receiving regularly (on this point there shall be no | were cases of Asiatic cholera. 

disappointment) a weekly sheet which shall Justify 
the foregoing representations.” 


It is quite as easy 


favor. In taking the n 


inst these combined in- 


desi- 
rous to begin at 
















the people are turning to the consideration 
of this question—its magnitude, and the neces- 
sity for a thorough examination of it, seem to 
have .~ «come the desire for repose. In 

words, rhe question is upon us; we cannot do better 
than to look it full in the face, and prepare to meet it.” 


EUROPE—OUR DUTY. 


When Sir William Molesworth, a few months 
ago, boasted, publicly, in his place in the British 
House of Commons, that the United States were, 
virtually, merely commercial colonies of Great 
Britain, the cheapest and most profitable ones Vic- 
toria could call her own, he uttered a humiliating 
truth, which, illustrated daily in numerous modes, 
is in no way more strikingly exhibited than hy the 
unnatural up-and-down effects upon the prices of 





We | our great staples, of every arrival from England. 
recommend two cents, in preference to three or | The Canada came in on Thursday, and up went 
five cents, because this rate will bring the letters | Cotton at once one-eighth of a penny ; on Satur- 
now sent by private conveyance into the Post 
Office; it will put down competition, so that few, 
if any, will attempt to carry them at a cheaper | 924 all this, the rise one day and the fall the next 
rate ; it will within five years bring a larger reve- 
nue into the Post Office than is now received; it 
will give our citizens as cheap postage ag is en- 
joyed by the people of Great Britain; and, what 
is of very great importance, it will remove the 
principal, if not the only, obstacle which prevents 
the amicable adjustment of the postage question 
between the two Governments. 

“ All which is respectfully submitted in behalf 
of the Directors. ; 


day, the Niagara follows, with one week’s later 
news, and down shoots cotton to the old mark; 


day, for no other reason in the world than because 
it has been a clear day or a cloudy day in Eng- 
land, or because Windischgratz has annihilated 
the Austrian Democrats, or Louis Napoleon bids 
fair to be elected the French President. 
Philadelphia North American. 

Quite a conclusive argument against having any 
trade with the three quarters of the globe. Would 
it not be well to pass a non-intercourseact ? What 
steadiness and uniformity it would give to prices! 
And why confine the benefits of such a policy? 


the even tenor of her way, without the slightest 
change in the prices of her great fabrics. Why? 


she wants, and the consumer of all she makes. 
Is it not obvious that Nature committed a blun- 
der in political economy, when she united con- 


1. A uniform rate of wo cents on letters weigh- | tinents with each other by oceans, and made 


ing half an ounce, and two cents for every addi- | each continent continuous, instead of cutting 
ditional half ounce, prepaid, and double that rate 


it up in innumerable little plantations, with 


ae b i lfs between them? If the theory im- 
2. Newpapers, periodicals, and all printed mat- impassable gu p 

ter, one cent per sheet; but newspapers of the | Plied in the remarks of the North American be 

smaller size, half a cent, to be prepaid, except news- | true, then variety of climate, soil, and produc- 

papers and periodicals sent from the office of pub- | tions, diversity of talents, division of labor, and 


3. To reduce the postage on letters and news- GORAMEDS, O50 Sl Gront mistehey. 
papers, by mail packets and steamers, to a rate * 
which will bring it within the means of every THE SOUTHERN DISUNIONISTS. 
class of citizens to maintain frequent intercourse aes 
with their friends in other countries, without | According to Independent, of the North Ameri- 
feeling the postage to be a burdensome tax. 

- To — —_ _— in all large towns 
and cities there shall be a free delivery of letters . . een 
and newspapers, and also for the vereibea and | Special Committee, consisting of Messrs. Cal- 
conveyance of letters to the post office for the | houn, Clayton, King, Morehead, and Bayly. So 
mails free of any expense. 

5. To abolish the franking privilege entirely, 


that postage may be paid on everything sent b : sp att 
the mails. Postage of members of C vanen to “4 this Southern organization. Unless these South- 


paid as their other expenses, and postmasters to be | ef men can act in Congress, deliberating, under 
remunerated for the loss of the franking privilege | the forms of the Constitution, with their breth- 


and the temporary diminution of their income, by | ren of the North they had better go home. We 
an increase of their commissions. 


THE CINCINNATI WEEKLY GLOBE. 


The Cincinnati Weekly Globe, in announcing a | Northern members acted in this way, the press, 
new volume, says: 


“Unusual inducements are now offered to sub- comnprantinn aqetiah. Sa Ugten. 
One of the editors will be constantly ; 

at the capitol of the State, which will be thescene CHOLERA. 

of great politica! excitement during the present wr 

DalLy CORRESPONDENCE, nar- The cholera seems to be confined in New York 
rating every incident of interest, may be expected. 
Full ConeressionaL reports will also be fur- 
nished. THE NEWS OF THE DAY, TELEGRAPHIC 4 trea meat 
REPORTS, and careful summaries of the marxers, | the belief that it is epidemic. 

both in Cincinnati and other important points of | But, unless accounts be greatly exaggerated, 
the country, shall receive constant and assiduous | its ravages at New Orlearis are fearful. The 





can, the whole subject of the safety of the South 
has been referred by the General Committee to a 


Mr. Calhoun will have everything his own way. 
What an example of miserable sectionalism, 


do not believe their constituents sent them here 
to organize a Southern Congress to exercise over- 
seership over the Federal Legislature. Had the 


North and South, would have denounced them, as 





to the Quarantine, where an occasional case oc- 
curs. We have seen nothing yet to authorize 


weather was warm and moist; the city impure. 


reported in the Charity Hospital on the 23d 


There are reports that it has broken out at 





From the Christian Contributor. 


Having been so long identified with the press, BAPTIST CONVENTION IN BRANDON, VT. 


of which the Globe is a continuation, we take i 
pleasure in publishing this extract from the edi- A meeting will be held in Brandon, Vt., on the 
tors’ announcement of a new volume. They are | first Wednesday in January, 1849, to commence 
all men of talent and enterprise, qualified in every at 10 oclock, to: inventigate the ‘Rllowing quee- 
respect to furnish the Free Soil men of Ohio an 
instructive, entertaining, and efficient paper. The responsible for the existence of American sla- 
Globe has had many difficulties to struggle with— | very ? . , 
its editors have reaped little reward, but that of 2. How may it be purified from the evil? 
doing good. They ought to be sustained. 
Weare glad to see the publisher adopting the | salvation may reach that portion of our nation 
cash system. No newspaper will be valued as it | who are deprived by legislative enactments of the 
deserves to be, or stand on a safe footing, till it | Precious Bible? 
require payment in advance. 
for a subscriber to pay in the beginning of this 
year, as in the beginning of 1850. We havetried | portant questions. 
both the credit and cash systems. Theformeral- | Will the periodicals in Vermont and other 
ways vexed and harassed us; the latter, we have Northern States please insert the above call ? 
now rigidly acted upon for two years, and we cer- 
tainly shall never abandon it. 


THE EMANCIPATION QUESTION IN KENTUCKY. 


One after another of the papers in Kentucky 
opens its columns to the discussion of the question 
of Emancipation. A paper, entitled the Chroni- 
cle, has just been started in Louisville, in opposi- 
tion to any form of abolition. The Frankfort | ten o'clock, in Mechanics’ Hall. A preliminary 
Yeoman, a leading Democratic press, assumes, We | organization was effected by calling D. R. Tilden, 
are sorry to see, the pro-slavery ground. We | of Summit, to the chair, and appointing Eli T. 
infer, from the admission contained in the follow- | T®Ppan, of Franklin, and R. McBratney, of 


tions : - 
1. To what extent is the Baptist denomination 


3. What means does the Saviour require the 
churches to employ, in order that the message of 


The Baptist churches are affectionately request- 
ed to send delegates with their pastors, with some 
expression of their views on these solemn and im- 


Epwarp Maruews, Wisconsin. 
Wasuineton Kinesvey, Pittsford. 
RoswEtL Woopcock do. 

A. A. ConstanTINE, Wallingford. 
Davin Scnorietp, Brandon. 
Exisan AvERY, do. 


FREE SOIL CONVENTION. 


A meeting of the delegates from the several 
counties represented, was held this morning at 





Greene, secretaries. 


ing paragraph from an editorial in its columns, | he counties were then called by Congressional 
that the sentiment in favor of emancipation is | districts, and it appearing that a portion of the 


delegates were not in attendance, in consequence 


“Weare not blind to the fact that there is to | Of an error in the call for the assembling of the 
be a fierce contest in this State during the next | Convention, after some rae ceed and Pat te. 
twelve months on the question of emancipation; | Standing that the delegates s - ae y to 
nor do we pretend ignorance of the further fact | gtessional districts, the convent Se een tel “4 
that there will be a powerful party arrayed in its | meet again paar 8 i Seine ( © 20th) at ten 

tive of the question, we o’clock, A. M.—Ohio State Journal. 

will not be charged with a desire to get on the TTS ET 

popular side, because we are free to confess, that 
unless prompt action is taken by those opposed to 
any change of the Constitution on this subject, 
that the issue of the contest is extremely doubt- | Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 1 and there 
ful. The arguments in favor of emancipation are | were fears of a destructive freshet. The Wabash 
plausible and popular. It is a most prolific theme | river is also very high. A despatch from Vin- 
for demagogues, and appeals strongly to the feel- | cennes states that great damage has been done. 
ings of fanaticism—a most difficult feeling to over- Fences, barns, hay-stacks, and out-houses, have 
come—besides possessing a plausible platform for | heen swept away. The banks of the Wabash ca- 
we cme pea eonree We know how hard itis | nal have been destroyed in a number of places. 

con’ su y 
fluences upon the public mind. But however 
doubtfal the contest’ we are determined to do that |, T# Veamonr Leorstatune has passed sneees 
which we believe to be right in the premises, and | lutions instructing her Senators and requesting 
if we were sure of standing alone on this subject, | hes Representatives “to exert their efforts” for 
we should, without hesitation, oppose emanci, 
tion in ag be and bg oS because vou gure sore 
course to be ri and because we believe a 
tlement of that er ie now, by allowing the | Y°T of removing the seat of Government, untess 
Constitution to remain un 
will be to produce harm 
pa a a 

course our columns , ose Op- 
posed to emancipation.” 

The Lexington (Ky.) Atlas, while it regrets the | beautifully printed paper, commenced recently in 
necessity of the slavery discussion, opens its col- | New York, under the editorial auspices of Drs. 
ums freely to it, remarking— 


THE WESTERN RIVERS. 
The Ohio river, at Pittsburg, rose rapidly on 


the pazsage of a law abolishing slavery in the 
District of Columbia ; another reselution in fa- 


slavery be abolished here ; and resolutions against 


regard the extension of slavery. We shall publish them 
a century to come. | next week. 





Tur Inprrexvent is the title of a large and 


Bacon, Storrs, and Thompson, who are to have 


question, however, belongs to the people. | the valuable assistance of the Rev. Joshua Leavitt 
They must and they will decideit, 1s itnot man- | in the editorial department. They say— 
table number Cher _s 4 ay 


understanding of which they 
ut | to the selection of those who are to 
resent them in the 


‘most respectable journals in the 
peers 








“We have assoc: . Leavitt with us in 
this . “ y si y b a isd 6 C0 ) te for 
see atenes thas he will ao it hichtully, We whe 
co » that he ithfally. We 
have announced 0 in ny 






of life begin e 











or to the four 
umes, 


‘. * u 4 
y. wed JF aman tours Ste 
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Tux Epmonson Sistexs——The two young Wo- 


men recently redeemed from slavery by the con- 
tribution of friends at a meeting held in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle have arrived in New York. A 
meeting was recently held in the city, to raise 
money for the purpose of educating them. Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Cox, and Dr. Dowling, 
were speakers. The sisters are spoken highly of 
for their character and intelligence. 





Tarerinc.—The Legislature of South Caro- 


lina, after debating all sorts of resolutions, finally 
tapered down with the following : 


Resolved, That the time for discussion by the 


slaveholding States, as to their exclusion from the 
Territory recently acquired from Mexico, has 
passed; and that this General Assembly, repre- 
senting the feeling of the people of the State, is 
prepared to codperate with her sister States in 
resisting the application of the principles of the 
Wilmot Proviso to such Territory, at any and 
every hazard. 


Marearet Smitu’s Diary.—The Boston pa- 


pers say that a novel work is soon to be issued in 
that city, purporting to be the Diary of a young 
girl residing in the colony of Massachusetts, 
during a period commencing in 1678. They fur- 
ther say, that “some of the leaves from this 
Diary have appeared in the columns of the Na- 
tional Eva, where they have attracted great atten- 
tion, both for their beauty of style and the graphic 
pictures they present of every day life, at an early 
period of New England.” 





GENERAL TAYLOR ON CABINET-MAKING. 
The New York Courier gives the following ex- 





tract of a letter from General Taylor to a gentle- 
man in that city—General Taylor, under date of 


December 7th, having complied with the solicita- 


tion to make it public: 


“Baron Rover, March 2, 1848. 
© 6 gp Rah R 8 yt CS 


“If elected, I shall endeavor to organize my 


Cabinet in such a manner as to secure a fair and 
enlightened representation about me of all the 
great interests of the country; and, as far as prac- 
ticable, to represent all sections of the Union. If 
constructed upon such principles, it seems to me 
that the People should be satisfied ; and I believe 
that such would be the case. * * * 


“'Z. Taywor.” 
Sections may be represented, and not the People 


in them. It would be quite possible to select four 
Secretaries from the North and West, more vigi- 
lant for the interests of Slavery than Slaveholders 
themselves. 





SUPREME COURT. 


Frinay, DecemBer 22, 1848.—Present as yes- 


terday. William M. Tilghman, Esq., of Penn- 
sylvania, admitted an attorney and counsellor of 
this Court. 


No. 2. James Norris, plaintiff in error, vs. the 
City of Boston. Argument continued by Mr. 
Davis for the defendants in error, and concluded 
by Mr. Webster for the plaintiff in error. 

Adjourned to Tuesday next. 

Turspay.—No. 4. George Smith, plaintiff in 
error, vs. William Turner. Argued by Mr. John 
Van Buren for the defendant in error. 

No. 18. Duncan McArthur’s heirs, complain- 
ant, vs. Walter Dunn’s heirs. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. Vinton for the complainants. 

No. 88. Pliny Cutler, appellant, vs. William A. 
Rae. Submitted to the Court on the record, and 
farther argued by Mr. Loring for the appellee. 

Adjourned. 

Wepnespay.—Joseph P. Bradley, Esq., of New 
Jersey, admitted an attorney and counsellor of 
this Court. 

No. 18. D. McArthur’s heirs, complainants, vs. 
Walter Dunn’s heirs. Argument continued by 
Mr. Ewing for the defendant, and concluded by 
Mr. Vinton for the complainants. 

No. 20. The United States, complainants, vs. 
the City of Chicago. Argued by Mr. Attorney 
General for the complainants. 

No. 22. J. Hugg et al. plaintiffs, vs. the Au- 
gusta Insurance Company. Argument commenced 
by Mr. Mayer for the plaintiffs. 

Adjourned. 

Tuurspay.—No. 11. Joshua Kennedy’s execu- 
tors et al., plaintiffs in error, vs. Jonathan Hunt 
et al. In error to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Alabama. Mr. Justice Catron delivered 
the opinion of the Court in this cause, dismissing 
this writ of error for want of jurisdiction. 

No. 22. Jacob Hugg et al., plaintiffs, vs. the 
Augusta Insurance and Banking Company of the 
city of Augusta. Argument continued by Mr. 
Mayer for the plaintiffs. 

No. 22. Jennet Smith et al., plaintiffs in error, 
vs. Joseph Kernochen. Submitted to the Court 
on the record and printed arguments by Mr. 
Dargan for the plaintiffs in error, and by Mr. 
Sergeant in behalf of the defendant in error. 

Adjourned. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Baxtimore, January 1, 1849. 

Beef Cautle—Prices ranged from $3 to $4.25 
per 100 pounds on the hoof, equal to $6 a $8.25 
net, and averaging about $3.621¢ gross weight, 
showing a slight advance. 

Hogs.—There is a fair supply, and sales of live 
at #4.871¢ a $5.371¢ per 100 pounds, as to quali- 
ty—dead $4.50 a $9. 

Flour and Meal—The advides per the steamer 
Europa have not yet had much influence upon the 
flour market, except to make holders somewhat 
firmer. <A sale at $5, which price holders gener- 
ally ask. There are purchasers of common mix- 
ed brands at $4.871¢, but dealers not disposed to 
take it. City Mills is held at $5. Country corn 
meal, $2.50, and city manufacture held at $2.87}¢. 
Rye flour nominal at $3.871¢. 

Grain and Seeds—The receipts of wheat are 
very moderate, and prices exhibit no change. 
Small sales of good to prime red at $1 a $1.06, 
and white at $1.06 a $1.10; family flour white, 
$1.15. Corn is steady, and prices slightly ad- 
vanced. Sales to-day of several thousand bushels 
at 49 a 50 cents for white, and 54 a 55 for yellow. 
Oats steady at 26 a 30 cents, and rye 60 cents. 
Clover seed, $4.25 per bushel. Flax seed, $1.16. 

Provisions —Not much doing. Stock on hand 
moderate. Sales of new Baltimore packed mess 
pork at $14.50 a $15, and prime at $12.50. No.1 
beef, $12.3714. Bacon steady ; sales of shoulders 
at 514 a 516 cents, sides, 534 a 5% cents, and 
hams 6 to 10 cents, as to quality. Lard, 7 
8 cents, in barrels and kegs. 


DRS. MUSSEY, 
EDICAL Practiti 3 and Surg north side of 7th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 
Jan. 4. W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 




















VaLusals premiums to new subscribers. Subscribe 


early, while the terms are low. 
REPUBLICATION OF 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 


The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 


ately on their arrival by the British steamers, ina beautiful 
clear type, on fine white papers and are faithful copies of the 
nals—Blackwood’s Magazi 


being an exact fac-simile 





of the Edinburgh edition. 


They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 


land—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, aaso- 
ciated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order. 


PRICES FOR 1849, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per ann 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 700 = do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 
For Blackwood’s ne 
For tae and three Reviews, 9.00 do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

PREMIUMS, 

et of back volumes of the following valuable 

) VAS? ry 
Bentleys Miscellany. 

e Dui versity ne. 

Blackwood's ine. 
The London, urgh, the Foreign Quarterly, and 


the 
the Westminster Reviews. 
Any one subscribing to Blackwood, orto one of the Re- 


views, at $3 a year, or to any two of the periodicals at $5, 
will receive, gratis, one volume of any of the premiums above 


A subscriber to any three of the periodicals at $7 a year, 
Reviews at $8, will receive two premium vol- 


as above. vsti 
A subscriber to Blackwood and three Reviews at $9 a 


year, or to the four Reviews and Blackwood, at $10, will re- 
ceive three ium volumes, : 
“GF Please be particular in naming the premiums desired 
and the works subscribed for.. ‘ 
Four eo: i int et eny ot Miva Weeks wit be send Yo 
re rn ame of the regular subscription for three, 
the \ Cie" (ke f BRA: ry es of any bill, paper, or doenme: t,in either 


; caiaingheesters the above 
archi arene Ra fe, 
BARLY COPIES. ee 







:.."% pes 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. V.— Decemerr, 1848. 


ONTENTS.—The Political Destination of America. 
gality of American Slavery. The Law of Evidence. The 
Works of Walter Savage Landor. A New Theory of the Ef- 
fect ef the Tides. Postal Reform. The Free Soil Movement. 
Short Reviews and Notices. 
Edited by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great Ques- 
tions of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, &c. 
Terms, $3 per year, in advance. 
New subscribers, remitting $4.50, will be supplied with 
the work from the begiuning to the close of the 2d volume. 
Liberal commissions allowed to agents, for new subscribers, 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
San. 4.—Imi No. 12 Water street, Boston. 


DE WOLF & FARWELL, 

A RROeneye and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clark 

street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, illinois. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. 

Jan. 4—ly. WILLIAM W. FARWELL. 





PRINTING OF CONG’ ESS. 

N compliance with the “Joint Resolution directing the 
manner of procuring the Printing for the two Houses of 
Congreas,” approved August 8, 1546, sealed proposals will Le 
received by the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, for supplying the Senate and 
House of Representatives, respectively, with the necessary 
printing for each for the Thirty-first Congress. The propo- 
sals will be received at the office of the Seerotary of the Sen- 
ate, in the Capitol, at Washington, until ten o’clock in the 

of Saturday, the 34 day of February, 1849, and no 
longer; and blank tabular forms of proposals, with suitab)c 
samples of the paper on which the printing is to be executed, 
will be kept at the said office until that time. and furnishec, 
on application, to all pergons desiring to make proposals. 
Each class of printing, including the printing for the Senate 
and the printing for the House of Representatives, will form 


cme RoEEPMAIER, and is to be provided for by a separate con- 





The First Class consists of bills and joint resolutions, to 
be printed with English type, and with an English white 
line between each printed line, the page to be of folio size, 52 
ems long and 28 ems wide, and printed on regular sizé uncut 
cap paper, of good quality, suitable for writing on. each shect 
to measure not less that 8 by 13 inches, aud the single ream 
to weigh not lesa than twelve pounds. The proposals must 
state the price per page, containing 1,456 ems, for composi- 
tion, and the price per page for press-work, paper, folding, 
and stitching, for 500 copies, and for 550 copies, and the pro- 
portionate price for any additional number up to 1,000 copies. 

‘The Second Class will consist of reports of committees, 
with such documents and papers as may accompany them, 
with an index to the whole, to be printed on royal paper, of 
regular size, uncut, and of good quality, each sheet to meas- 
ure not less than nineteen by twenty-four inches, and each 
single ream to weigh not legs than nineteen pounds, with a 
neat small pica type, and not leaded, in octavo pages of the 
same size as required by the joint resolution of the 3d of 
March, 1819, and to be 55 ems long and 31 ems wide. Where 
the matter suitable for a page cannot be brought into the 
octavo form with small pica type, neat brevier type will he 
used, the page to be 70 ems long by 41 ems wide. The vro- 
posal sals must state the price per page of 1,705 ems for compo- 
sition for small pica plain, and for small pica rule; the price 
per page of 2,870 ems of brevier plain, and of brevier rule; 
and the price per page for press-work, paper, folding, and 
stitching, of the octavo form, for 1,250 copies, and for 1,380 
copies, and the proportionate price for 1,500 copies, and ior 
any number between each of those and 1,500 copies. Where 
the construction of tables belonging to this class requires 
them to be printed in a form larger than octayo, but to be 
folded in octavo, the proposals will state the price per 1,000 
ems for composition in brevier rule work, and the price for 
the press-work, paper, folding, and stitching, of each table, 
for 1,250 copies, and for 1,380 copies, and the proportionate 
price for 1,500 copies, and for any number between each of 
those and 1,500 copies. Asa number of copies of each docu- 
ment are to be reserved for binding, and delivered to the 
binder in sheets, and as the printers in such cases will only 
be required to farnish the press-work and paper, each propo- 
sal will state the price or rate to be deducted per page per 
100 copies for the folding and stitching of the octavo print- 
ing, and the price or rate per 100 copies, to be deducted 
for the folding and stitching of each printed table; the 
said rate of reduction to have reference either to any part 
of the usual number of documents of and under 1,500 eopies, 
or to any number of extra copies above that number. ‘The 
proposals will also state the additional price for 100 copies, 
for the folding and stitching of each map, chart, diagram, or 
plate, of any size or shape, that may be directed to accom- 
pany any printed report or docu t of this class, and the 
proportionate price for any less greater number, up to 
1,500 copies. 

The ‘Yhird Class will consist of the Journals of each House, 
with the appendix, tables, and index thereto; to be printed 
in the same manner, form, and type, and upon the same pa- 
per, as the ectavo printing of the second elass ; and the pro- 
posals will state the same particulars as are required for the 
second class, except that the — for press-work, paper, 
folding, and stitching, of the Journals, will be stated fur 
1,200 copies, and for 1,450 copies, and the proportionate price 
for 1,500 copies, and for any number between each of those 
and 1,500 copies. 

The Fourth Class will consist of the Executive documents 
of each House, embracing messages from the President, re- 
ports from the several Executive Departments, offiees, and 
bureaus, and the documents and statements communicated 
therewith, with an index to the whole, to be printed in the 
same manner, form, type, and size, and upon the same paper, 
as the second class; and the proposals must state the same 
particulars as are required for the second class. 

The Fifth Class will consist of every other description of 
printing not included in the preceding classes, and will be 
divided as follows : 

Part A.—Resolutions and other documents from State Le- 
gislatures, memorials, petitions, and all other papers or doc- 
uments not included in parts B and C of this class. This 
part of the fifth class to be printed in the same manner, form, 
type, and size, and upon the same paper, as the second class, 
and the provosale must state the same particulars as are re- 
quired for the second class. 

Part B.—Treaties, messages, reports, and other papera and 
documents ordered to be printed in confidence for the use of 
the Senate—to be printed in the sarne manner, form, type, 
and size, and upon the same paper, as the second class; and 
the proposals must state the same partieulars as are required 
for the second class, except that the price for press-work, 
paper, folding, and stitching, of this part, will be stated for 
100 copies, and in proportion for aless number. This part 
B is for the Senate alone. 

Part C.—Tabular statements of the orders of the day, lists 
of yeas and nays, cireular letters, and all other printing of a 
miscellaneous character, in the various sizes of royal octavo, 
quarto post, or folio cap, or any other size not otherwise spe- 
cified herein; and the proposals will state the price per 1,000 
ems for composition in whatever type may he required, and 
the price per page per 100 copies of each of the above sizes; 
or where the matter to be printed cannot be so computed, the 
price per 190 copies, including composition, presas-work, and 
paper, will be stated. 

he proposals will state the per centage deduction on the 
prices for press-work, paper, folding, and stitching, as stated 
under the second class for furnishing additional copies of 
documents of either of the aforesaid classes in royal octavo 
form, and of tables in larger form—that is to say, the per 
centage deduction for any number exceeding 1,500 and not 
exceeding 5,000; for any number exceeding 5,000 and not ex- 
ceeding 10,000; for any number exceeding 10,000 and not ex- 
ceeding 20,000; and for any number exceeding 20,000 copies. 
The deduction in every case to have reference to, and to be 
calculated upon, the whole number of any document ordered. 
The proposals will also state, separately, the per centage de- 
duction on the price stated for ‘olding and stitching of any 
maps, charts, diagrams, or plates, belonging to such docu- 
ments, for the same numbers of documents as above men- 
tioned. 

All the type specified above must be of the regular size of 
its kind, and must not be placed upon any but a regular 
body belonging to such size and kind of type. 

ch person is required to furnish, with the proposals, sat- 
isfactory evidence of his practical skill and his ability to do 
the work, and to offer at the same time good and sufficient 
securii. to be so certified by a judge of the United States 
Court of the District, or of a judge of a Supreme or Circuit 
Court of the State or District in which the sureties may re- 
side, for the faithful execution of the jobs and contracts pro- 
posed to be undertaken by him, and any proposal unaccom- 
panied with such evidence will be rejected ; and it must also 
be expressly understood, that should it be found, upon open- 
ing the proposals of any individual or firm, that the said pro- 
posals or bids are made in terms, in quantities, or qualities, 
different from the plain and palpable terms, quantities, and 
qualities, for which proposals are invited by this advertise- 
ment, such informal papers will not be considered as the pro- 
posals required, and will be rejected. 

The proposals will be opened, in the manner required by 
law, on Saturday, the 3d day of February, 1849, at 10 o’clock 
in the forenoon, at the Vice President’s chamber, in the 
Capitol. 

For a full understanding of the resolution of Congress upon 
the subject of this printing, and of the obligations and pen- 
alties imposed thereby for any neglect or delay, or for fur- 
nishing work or materials of an inferior standard, a copy of 
the same is appended to and made a part of this advertise- 
ment. ASBURY DICKINS, 

Secretary of the Senate. 
THOS, J. CAMPBELL, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 





Joint Resolution directing the manner of procuring the print- 
ing for the two Houses of Congress. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Sesretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives be, and they are hereby, authorized and re- 
quired, at the beginning of the final session of every Con- 
gress, to advertise for four weeks successively, in all the 
newspapers published in the city of Washington, for sealed 
proposals for supplying the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, respectively, of the next ensuing Congress, with the 
necessary printing for each; which advertisement shall de- 
scribe the kind of printing and the quality of paper required, 
as near as may be, in the execution of the work; and raid 
advertisement shall divide aud classify the printing of the 
respective Houses, as follows: One of bills and resolutions; 
one of reports of committees ; one of journals; one uf Execu- 
t've documents ; and one for every other description of print- 
ing—each class to be a separate job, and to be provided for 
by separate contract. The said advertisement shall also 
contain a designation of the place in the said city of Wash- 
ington where such sealed proposals shall be received, and the 
day and time of day at which said Secretary and Clerk will 
cease to receive any further proposals. And the Secretary 
and Clerk aforesaid shall provide suitable samples of the 
printing required, and of the paper on which the same is to 

e executed, to be keptat the place so designated as afore- 
said at least twenty days successively before the time of re- 
ceiving p shall expire, open to the inepection of all 
persons desiring to make proposals for the printing aforesail, 
intelligence whereof shall be contained in said advertisement. 
Immediately on the expiration of the time for receiving siid 
proposals, they shall be opened by the Secretary and Clerk 
aforesaid, in the presence of the Vice President, or President 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and of such persons making proposals as may wish to 
be present. And the Secretary of the Sevate, under the 
supervision p ens Vice President, or President of the Sen- 
atg, and the Clerk of the House of Representatives, under 
the supervision of the Speaker, shall thereupon Jet each class 
of said printing to the lowest bidder who sball furnish satis- 
factory evidence of his practical skill and his ability to do 
the work, and who shall offer good and sufficient security for 
the faithful execution of the jobs and contracts undertaken 
by him. And thereupon the Vice President, or President of 
the Senate, and its Secretary, and the Speaker of the House 
and its Clerk, shall proceed to take bonds, with good and suf- 
ficient security for the due and faithful perfurmanee of the 
work ; and the officers aforesaid shall immediately thereafter 
report to their respective Houses all such lettings of print- 
ing, and the contracts relating to the same: Provided, That 
the said proposals shall remain sealed until the time appoint- 
ed for examining the same. 

Sue. 2. And be it further resolved, That a committee, con- 
sisting of three members of the Senate end three members of 
the House of Represensatives, shall be ehosen by their te- 
spective Houses, which shall constitute a Committee on 
Printing. which shall have power to adopt such measures as 
may be deemed necessary to remedy any neglect or delay, on 
the part of the contractors, to execute the work ordered by 
Congress, and to make 8 pro rata reduction in the compensa- 
tion allowed, or to refuse the work altogether, should it be 
inferior to the standard; and in all cases the contractor and 
his securities shall be F: gona for any increased expend- 
iture consequent upon non-performance of the contract. 
‘The committee shal! audit and pass upon all accounts for 
printing; but no bill sh 11 be acted upon for work that is not 
actually executed and delivered, and which they may require 
to be properly authenticated. 

Src. 3. And be it further resolved, That all motivns to 
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There are crimes amenable to human laws, tan- 
gible sins against life, limb, or purse; and these, 
when they are well proved, may be legally pun- 
ished. 

There are algo intangible crimes—sins against 
mind, heart, or happiness—from the very spiritu- 
ality of their nature, amenable to no visible law, 
yet carrying in themselves the seeds of their own 
most bitter punishment—the punishment being 
nothing apart from or opposed tothe sin, but simply 
the evil principle itself, in its final stage of devel- 
opment. In these instances, no law may be able 
to touch the guilty—no upbraidings of conscience 
torment him—no visible judgment of Heaven fall 
upon him—yet, as surely as the plant is produced 
from the seed, will the punishment be evolved 
from the sin ; and inevitable as the pain that fol- 
lows the contact of fire, is the retribution that 
pursues crime. 


The man whose sins and miseries have furnish- 
ed me with an illustration of this subject, was a 
pillar of strength to the State. Whenever it was 
known that he would make a speech in the Senate 
Chamber, mechanics left their workshops, clergy- 
men forsook their studies, judges descended from 
their benches, and ladies left their drawing-rooms 
and boudoirs, and all flocked to the Capitol to 
hear his words of glowing eloquence—the elo- 

_quence of truth and justice. . 

He was “a burning and a shining light” in the 
church, and throughoxt all his native region of 
country he was cited as an illustrious example of 
exemplary piety and disinterested philanthropy. 

He was the centre and support of a dependent 
family circle—the focus and attraction of their 
warmest affections. He seemed to his household 
what Christ is to the church—their patriarch, 
priest, and friend—their best teacher and bright- 
est example, the image and the glory of every ex- 
alted virtue and of every beneficent affection ; and 
so the Tempter found him—for in this strong cit- 
adel of virtue lurked a traitor spiritual pride, 
who smilingly left open a door for the entrance of 
the enemy. 

Ah! then his reputation was as the bright star 
athwart whose disk no cloud had passed; his hon- 
or, the city that had never withstood a siege; his 
Christian fidelity, the breast-plate that had never. 
shivered a lance; his virtue, the integrity that had 
never suffered a temptation. He resembled a 
soldier glorying in his profession, but whose 
sword had never been tried in the battle. 

My heroine was in the humble walks of life. 
Her soul resembled an orient isle, of summer 
clime and genial soil, rich in fragrant shrubs, 
bright flowers, and fruitful vines; but, springing 
in the midst, appeared a tiny sapling, that, as it 
grew, cleared and charred u wide space around it ; 
sweet shrubs withered, bright flowers faded un- 
blown, and fruit fell unripe and blighted from the 
vines, destroyed by the poisonous breath of the 
tree; and the name of the Upas in her soul was 
Vanity. 

a een ec Pog OM 

“Come, girls! come! Let’s build castles,” ex- 
claimed a mirth ful little sprite of fourteen springs, 
to her school-mates, as they were assembled one 
evening in the recreation grounds of the “ In- 
stitution.” “Come, Louisa, do you begin. Tell 
us, as the corner-stone of your castle, upon what 
sort of a cavalier of high renown you would think 
of bestowing the honor and blessing of your white 
and jewelled hand.” 

“Me, Oh! None of your cavaliers! None of 
your Signior Don Monsieur Whiskerandos at all. 
None of your moustachioed, segar-smoking gen- 
tlemen, who would spend all his time in green- 
rooms and coffee-houses, while I should be mend- 
ing his old clothes at home. No, no! I mean to 
marry & young, gay, good-humored sea captain, 
who shall adore me above all things; who shall 
make long voyages to distant countries, and bring 
me back rich shawls and jewels, rare curiosities 
and beautiful monsters, and then take himself off 
again before I get tired of him. I want to be lov- 
ed, and petted, and pleased ; that’s what I want to 
be,” said Louisa. 

“And you, Alice?” said the self-constituted 
questioner, continuing the examination. 

Alice Bland, a mild, fair, dignified girl, of re- 
served manners, turned away her head without 
replying. 

T set Bright put in for her, exclaiming, sau- 
cily— 

“Qh! Pll speak for Alice. She would like a 
tall, dark, handsome man, distinguished in one of 
the learned professions, or filling with great honor 
to himself some high official station. [ think it 
not impossible that she might be induced to be- 
come the ‘lady’ of some future President. Nest 
ce pas, Alice 2” 

“Possibly, if moral and intellectual excellence 
had raised him to that high station—not other- 
wise; for I would not be the wife of a selfish and 
corrupt politician, even if his intrigues had raised 
him to a perpetual dictatorship.” 

“Hear her, young ladies! Who would have 
suspected the lurking of ambition beneath that 
calm exterior ? But here comes Hester Grey. Pll 
Wager my coral beads, that if her choice were 
known, it would be some sombre-visaged clergy- 
man, of the Methodist persuasion. Ha, Hester?” 

“T really do not know.” 

“You do. You are more of a ‘dreamer of 
dreams’ than any of us. Come! At least give us 
your idea of an ‘admirable Crichton! ” 

“Thave none ; but here is Fanny Gales, the lit- 
tle romp—call her up to judgment. Come here, 
Fanny, little darling; tell the girls what sort of a 
man it would amuse you to torment to death.” 

“Oh! Aunt Huldah says she hopes I’ll never 
marry ‘any of the abominable men, but maintain 
my independence like herself. She says that hu- 
man nature is bad enough at best, but that men 
folks are far the worst half of it. She thinks that 
it’s only the women and children that save the 
world from a general conflagration ; for in all the 
good books she reads—nice books that tell all 
about Satan and a great many other beautiful 
things—she says there is a great deal said about 
the ‘wickedness of men, but nothing at all about 
the wickedness of women ; and so she says she 
hopes I’ll never marry any of the abom——” 

‘Hush! don’t repeat her profane language, 
and don’t mind what she says either ; she’s a cross- 
grained, crabbed old maid. I don’t believe that 
aera are so sinful; my brother aint,” said 

ouisa. 

“Nor I, either,” said Alice. “My father is 
not.” 

“ Nor I,” said each of the girls. 

“No, nor Miss Huldah Gales either, dear 
girls,” interrupted Hester. She is like many of 
her class and profession; she denounces human 
nature, but she has faith in and love towards the 
human race, from the teachings of God’s spirit in 
her own true and loving heart. She denounces 
human nature in the gross, and approves of it in 
the individual. She reprobates the whole human 
family generally, and loves and triés to serve 
every member of it that comes under her notice; 
and, Fanny, I know of tio danger that 
threatens you, than that your aunt may at last 
throw you away u some swindler and pick- 
pocket, who will persuade both her and you that 
he is both a saint and a prince.” 

‘Dear me. Hester is so wise.” 

“ And so womanish !” 

“ And such a bore!” mutually said the young 
ladies, as they dropped off, one after another, and 
left the grave, pale girl alone. 

A plain person, delicate health, and a serious 
turn of mind, had ‘no attractions for the bevy of 
gay beauties that had left her; and though her 
earnest, ardent, sympathetic nature, sometimes 
drove her to seek a friend and companion from 
among her =. she was always—not ze 
P —but avoided, shunned, shrunk from,as 

n fear and aversion. And so it had been from 
the date of her first entrance into the school, ten 
years This was a sore trial to Hester 
Grey, who stood alone, without friend or relative 
in the world. And this it was that drove her 
thoughts in upon herself; or if out into the fu- 
Mane -— to dissipate themselves in school- 
g ions of gay company and dress, of parties 
and balls, of co and marriage, but to luxu- 
riate in the idea of a perfect This 
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; | a Rnd did ‘she never leave -her toom until her 





chin. She ‘wore a brown or grey merino 
dress, and a smallwhite collar. 

Now, a8 she sat upon the bank, with her elbow 
Senda her pe aly pase together 
, with her together, 
her eyelids accighes till they nearly touched her 
pale cheek, of what was she thinking? The one 

morbid idea. . 

“T wonder what makes the girls go and leave 
me so. I like them all; [ could love Alice dearly, 
if she would let me. Why will she not let me? 
Will it always be so? Shall I have to carry 
through life this lonely, lonely heart, to bear 
through seventy or eighty heavy, heavy years, 
this importunate craving want of sympathy ? 

“Oh! I would give every other blessing that I 
have—my broad lands and full coffers—for one 
frail fairy favor—for beauty—that I may be lov- 
ed.” And, continuing the same train of ideas, her 
mind passed from the contemplation of feminine 
friendship to the thought of that one complete 
friendship “that kills the flock of all affections 
else that live inher.” ‘Yes,’ thought she, “I, 
too, am a dreamer of dreams and ‘aseer of visions,’ 
but never deceive myself with the hope that my 
dreams will be realized, or that my visions are 
prophetic. And, by the by, 1 wonder whether 
any other girl’s heart is like mine ; formy thoughts 
and feelings upon one subject are so different 
from the thoughts and feelings expressed by other 
girls, in truth so diametrically opposite. Decid- 
edly, i am unique, or they are uncandid. For ex- 
ample: they each express a wish to be adored and 
worshipped by their lovers or husbands. Now, I 
could not tolerate a man who could adore me, for 
that would show inferiority in him, and I could 
only love one more excellent than myself. I could 
only love one strong in mind and in body, loftyin 
intellect and in morality—a spirit whose majesty 
should attract mine with,a superior force, con- 
straining veneration, faith, love, from mine, asits 

natural tribute. Yes,” said Hester, in a low whis- 
per, “a spirit in whose purity I could find a per- 
fect. gnide—in whose strength, a perfect support— 
in whose love, a perfect shelter.” 

“And that is God, the father of thy spirit, 
Hester— 

‘Oh, lay thy lovely dreams aside, 

Or raise them unto Heaven, ” 
murmured the low voice of Hester’s teacher, as 
her hand was laid caressingly upon her shoulder. 
Hester’s pale cheek flushed at having spoken her 
last words aloud, and she was silent. 

“Why do you sit out here in the chill air, my 
love? You will take a severe cold.” 

“Oh! a slight cold, more or less, will do me no 
harm, Mrs. Nichols. You know I have thiscough 
every fall and winter, whether I stay in the house 
or not. It does not seem to affect my general 
health, though.” 

“Hester, 1 would not say it to any one less 
careless upon the subject than yourself, but un- 
less you take better care of yourself you will not 
live to be twenty years old.” 

“That were ‘a consummation devoutly to be 
wished,’ I sometimes think,” said Hester. “I am 
very lonesome; I have no friend.” 

“ Am I not your friend, my dear ?” 

“You are the friend of all the girls, dear Mrs. 
Nichols. I should like to monopolize some one’s 
friendship.” 

“ Your whole soul concentrates itself upon one 
idea, pours itself out in one all-absorbing desire— 
to love and to be loved—to meet some being to 
whom you will be-all in all, and who will be every- 
thing to you; and this is intense, because of your 
isolated position, and hopeless, because of your 
personal plainness. Is it not so ?” 

Hester was silent. 

“T know it is. 

‘Even so it was with me when I was young; 
Tf we are nature’s, these are ours; this thorn 
Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong.’ 

“ Flester,” said the teacher, “we all want the 
safeguard and consolations of Religion, but you 
more than any girl I know. Come, Hester, you 
said I was the friend of all the pupils, and there- 
fore eschewed my friendship. Well, I have not 
been in the institution long enough to select a 
favorite, even if it were proper to do so ; but come, 
Hester, accept my services and companionship, 
such as they are, and let me be your physician to 
prescribe for this young brain sickness.” 

And, drawing Hester’s arm within her own, she 
led her into the house. 

Hester Grey had been left an orphan at the age 
of eight years by the death of both her parents. 
She was the heiress of an immense estate in Vir- 
ginia. She had resided eight years at a North- 
ern female academy, and was consequently six- 
teen years old at the opening of this sketch. Dur- 
ing these eight years, her mind had been crowded 
with a vast amount of crude and undigested learn- 
ing. She had a passion for acquiring, but no tact 
in appropriating knowledge to the development of 
her mind. She was of a peculiarly nervous and 
sensitive temperament; for, with an exquisite ear 
for music, she abandoned the study of the science 
in disgust, because her first unskillful teachers of 
the keys elicited discordant notes that wounded 
her sense; and with a positive passion for historic 
painting, she had thrown away her pencils, be- 
cause her first sketches were monsters instead of 
beauties ; and this her teachers permitted, because 
she had no parents or relatives to take an inter- 
est in her progress, and her guardian was absent 
and indifferent. 

The new interest taken in Hester by Mrs. 
Nichols had a very salutary effect upon her. The 
good little woman sought out the natural bent of 
her pupil’s intellectuai faculties, and assisted her 
to develop them. And an event that soon occur- 
red at the school added new warmth and life to 
Hester’s hitherto cold existence. 

“We have a new pupil coming, Hester,” said 
Mrs. Nichols one evening, closing a work on Moral 
Philosophy, that they had been reading together ; 
“and as Alice Bland is going away at Christmas, 
Miss Summers (that is her name) will share your 
room. I hope you will find her a more genial com- 
panion than our stately Alice.” 

Hester looked up—indifferently, however. 

“You should be friendly, at least. Like you, 
she is an orphan without friend or relative on 
earth, but, unlike you, she is a foreigner and pen- 
niless.” 

Hester became decidedly interested. 

“Who is she, Mrs. Nichols ?” 

“Her name is Juliette Summers. She lives 
now in Alexandria, my native town, in the fami- 
ly of Mrs. General Summers... This is her story: 
A few weeks after the horrible massacre of St. 
Domingo, a vessel put in at the port of Alexan- 


» dria, having on board as a passenger a fugitive 


from that island,an Italian lady of singular beau- 
ty, whose husband and children, with the excep- 
tion of one babe, had perished by the hands of the 
insurgents. She and her infant had been saved, 
and conveyed on board an American ship, through 
the efforts:of a faithful slave.. At the time of her 
arrival at the port of Alexandria, her mind, from 
dwelling upon the horrors of the past, had sunk 
into melancholy madness. She and her child 
were entirely helpless, and she was perfectly in- 
ert. She might have remained on shipboard for- 
ever, for any volition of her will to leave it. In- 
deed, so deep was her apathy, that she had never 
changed her clothes during the whole time of the 
voyage. She was cast thus helpless and useless 
on the shores of a foreign country, where no one 
expected or desired her. To the credit of Alex- 
andria, however, I must say, that she and her lit- 
tle daughter excited a great deal of sympathy— 
but, good Heavens, Hester! you are weeping con- 
vulsively. Don’t agitate yourself so about things 
that happened twelve years ago; there, there, it’s 
allover now: Well, as I said, Mr. Summers, a 
wealthy merchant, and owner of the ship, receiv- 
ed this poor Guillietta Nozzalina into his family, 
where, in less than a year, death put a period to 
her suffering.” 

“Did you ever see her, Mrs. Nichols?” asked 
Hester, through her tears. 

“Yes, but seldom. She disliked society of all 
things. One of the largest and most pleasant 
rooms in Mr. Summers’s house was assigued to 
her use, and this room she would not be persuad- 
ed to leave. She gave a great deal of trouble to 
Mrs. Summers and the young ladies; not, poor 
thing, that she was exacting, but she seemed to 
have no use of herself, and would fall 2 weeping 
if any service was proffered her. Besides, she 
would never dress herself, or do up her hair, or 
suffer any one else to do it for her; and, as she 
would never leave her room for any pu her 
meals had to be taken up to her. At last, the 
young ladies made her a.set of white wrappers, 
very nice and tasteful they were, and easy to he 
put on or off. | There was no baarty anything nar 
she would turn her head about as if it oppressed 

and finally shake it down and send it flying 
her shoulders. I have seen her sometimes, 
when she was restless, walking the floor, with 
her long black hair streaming down in re- 
ogatast er white dress. She had beautiful 

rt she had been a very beautifal 
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in her smile than in the beams of moonlight on 
snow. Her pale, taper fin were as cold as 
clay ; I felt them as I ¢ a jet bracelet on her 
w I thought, but did not venture to sry so, 
that it was a cruel mistake in Rose Summers to 
deck off so much sorrow, and parade it before a 
strange company. Mrs. Summers permitted it, 
because she hoped it would rouse Madame Noz- 
zalina. It did rouse her to a fever of excitement 
that was never calmed ; and she sunk under it in 
three or four days.” 

“ That was strange.” 

“No; she was quiet only from haying been let 
alone. Assoon as she found herself in that brilliant 
saloon, something in the scene seemed to remind 
her forcibly of the past. Perhaps the picture of her 
own marriage was vividly presented to her. I 
think so, because she was a Roman Catholic, and 
so were the Summers’s. And she and Rose must 
have been married by the same rites, for it was 
while the ceremony was in progress that her ex- 
citement reached its highest pitch, and she left 
the room; every one was too much engaged to no- 
tice her then, and it was not until the next morn- 
ing that the servant, who carried up her break- 
fast, discovered her state.” 

“ And the baby ?” 

“Little Juliette was adopted by Mr. Summers. 
Twelve years, however, make changes in all fam- 
ilies, Mr. Summers failed ; in fact, they lived too 
much like princes. Soon after his failure he died, 
and the wreck of his property was divided among 
his large family of sons and daughters The es- 
tablishment has lately been broken up. Old Mrs. 
Summers has gone to live with her eldest son, 
General Summers, and Juliette finds a temporary 
home under his roof. Juliette, now sixteen years 
old, has written to me for advice. I have propos- 
ed to the Principal to receive her here and com- 
plete her education, to prepare her for becoming 
& governess—her school bills to be paid out of her 
salary after she shall have obtained employment. 
The Principal has acceded to this proposition, and 
we are daily expecting Juliette, who will become 
your room-mate.” 

“Poor Juliette! poor, dear Juliette! She shall 
be my own sister. Oh! Mrs. Nichols, 1 am so 
gratefal to you for thinking of putting her with 
me. 


Soon after, the friends separated ; for it was get- 
ting late, and Hester wished to go to her room 
and go to bed, where she generally laid awake, 
and did all her castle-building. A hundred plans 
for the future, all growing out of the arrival of 
Juliette Summers, filled her generous and roman- 
tic mind. Now, for the first time in her life, she 
experienced a keen sense of enjoyment, in the 
consciousness of the power of conferring happi- 
ness afforded her by the possession of wealth. 

“ Juliette shall not go out governessing. It is 
a hard and trying life. No one but a mature wo- 
man, of strong mind and blunted sensibility, is 
fit for it. No, Juliette shall be my own sister; 
she shall come and live with me when she com- 
pletes her education. I shall never marry; no 
man will ever love me. But I shall not be lonely. 
I will throw myself into Juliette’s welfare for 
happiness. Juliette and Juliette’s family, when 
she marries, shall be my care.” 

Hester had mounted her steed of imagination, 
and it had galloped away with her into the dis- 
tant and unknown regions of futurity. But then 
Hester was romantic and peculiar, and scarcely 
sixteen. 

The next morning the orphan beauty arrived, 
so tired, she begged to be allowed to keep her 
room all day, and Hester solicited the favor of a 
holyday to bear her company. Although Hester’s 
feelings were so ardent, and her purposes so be- 
neficent to the young stranger, she restrained her- 
self, and her manner towards Juliette, though 
kind, was very delicate. She feared to alarm the 
pride and wound the sensibility which, judging 
by herself, she ascribed to the young girl. 

Hester Grey, froma want of perception, and 
from a habit of reverie, turned always inward—a 
sort of inverted observation—was constantly as- 
cribing those feelings and motives to others that 
chiefly actuated herself. 

She was somewhat, but not unpleasantly, disap- 
pointed in the appearance of Miss Summers. 

Juliette had not the serious, gentle, unobtru- 
sive air with which Hester had invested the beau- 
tifal and helpless orphan. As Miss Summers 
joined the young ladies in their recreation-room, 
upon the evening of the day of her arrival, she 
appeared a superb beauty, with the air and man- 
ner of a princess. She was a tall and finely form- 
ed brunette. Her small and classic head sat 
proudly above a chest and shoulders of unequalled 
grace and luxuriant beauty. Her abundant and 
shining black hair was trained to droop in alarge, 
smooth, glossy ringlet on each side of a face whose 
richness of complexion could only have come from 
Italy. But the chief glory of that matchless face 
were the large black eyes, with their long black 
fringes, so dusky and brooding one instant, so 
melting and suffused the next, and suddenly so 
resplendent with light and soul, and, upon occa- 
sion, so fierce and flaming in anger. There wasa 
mesmeric spell in those eyes. Indeed, the sinis- 
ter and inviting coquette had once, in an unguard- 
ed hour, asserted that she had “only to look into 
the eyes of aman to make him love” her. And 
this was Hester Grey’s prospective protegé—a 
beautiful, fascinating, but selfish, unprincipled, 
intriguing girl—to whom the plain, simple-heart- 
ed, and generous heiress furnished a most con- 
venient, profitable, and easy dupe. Miss Sum- 
mers looked a lady to whom you would hesitate to 
offer the affront of a favor, but she was a girl who 
could not only receive, but solicit a favor with the 
air of conferring an honor. 

But Hester was happy. She had now a chan- 
nel and reservoir for the flow and deposite of her 
love and benevolence. And Miss Summers, to do 
her justice, exercised an exquisite tact in making 
her young patron feel highly promoted and su- 
premely blessed in serving her. So Hester was 
in the enjoyment of a “fool’s paradise,”—if that 
pure spirit, which, unconscious of and uninflu- 
enced by the outward and surrounding existence 
of selfishness and guile, forming in itself a Heaven 
of hope, trust, and love, could be called the cre- 
ator and denizen of a “ fool’s paradise.” 

The “kingdom of Heaven” or the dominion of 
Satan is within us. A devil would be a devil still, 
and miserable in heaven; an angel would be an 
angel still, and preserve his purity and joy in 
pandemonium—since Satanic passions kindle the 
hell, and Christian affections create the heaven. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


For the National mes. 
GOLD DIGGING IN CALIFORNIA—DIAMOND 
MINES OF. BRAZIL—A LESSON. 


Liberty, equality, fraternity, was the motto 
adopted by the French in their recent revolution ; 
and their new republic is founded upon the basis 
of Universal Liberty of persons of both sexes and 
all colors throughout the entire dominions of 
France. . 

Liberty, equality, fraternity, has been beauti- 
fully exemplified in the recent discoveries of the 
gold mines of California. According to the ac- 
counts of letter writers, all the inhabitants for- 
sook their callings and went to dig go'd, each for 
his own benefit. Lawyers and doctors and mer- 
chants stood side by side with sailors and soldiers 
and laborers, up to their knees in water; and 
each had for himself the fruits of his own labor— 
even the Indians were allowed to have the gold 
which they collected. 

Without law, this incongruous collection of 
men of all nations were a law unto themselves ; 
each one who wished to dig gold had a right to do 
so, if he could find “a digging;” but if he inter- 
fered with the others, or was detected pilfering, 
he was thrust out of society, and each one avoided 
him as a vagabond. Of course it is a point of 
honor to conduct themselves with respectability 
at the gold mines. 

I cannot help contrasting the present flourish- 
ing condition of the gold mines of California with 
the sufferings of the people in the gold mines of 
Mexico under the Spanish rule, where they were 
made to dig by compulsion, and a few rich men 
got the proceeds. The diamond mines of Brazil, 
under the Portuguese Government, may be cited 
as another instance of cruelty. 

A writer, who visited these mines at that 
time, says: “A shed is erected in the form of 
a parallelogram, twenty-five or thirty yards long, 
and about fifteen yards wide—down the middle a 
current of water is conveyed through a canal 
made of strong planks, on which the cascalho 
(black mud) is laid, two or three feet thick. 

“On the other side of the area is a flooring of 

lanks, embedded in clay, extending the whole 
of the. shed, having a slope from the canal. 
or 





weight of an octavo, (18 carats,) the administrator. 


SPeemnations are adopted o prevent th 
recautions are to t the negroes 
from embezzling the Sank “Although they 
work ina bent position, and cannot themsel 
observe whether they are : 
they may omit gathering sbme of the diamonds 
which they may and contrive to secrete them. 
To prevent this, they are frequently changed 
while the operation is going on, and at the word 
of command, given by the overseer, they run or 
instantly move into each other’s troughs, so as to 
prevent the possibility of collusion. 

“If a negro be suspected of swallowing a dia- 
mond, he is confined within the bare walls of a 
strong room, where purgative doses are adminis- 
tered to him. If he proves guilty, he is liable to 
personal chastisement, or to imprisonment. 

“The whole country throughout the gold-wash- 
ing and the diamond district is subjected to the 
most vexatious military police. On all the roads 
there are stations, at which an officer is placed with 
twenty horse soldiers under him, who are con- 
tinually patroling ; and whenever they observe a 
stray passenger, instantly ride up to him, ques- 
tioning him strictly as to his business and purposes. 
They are authorized to detain all passengers, and 
to subject them to the strictest search, if they 
suspect them of concealing gold or diamonds. 
Travellers are required to stop at all the military 
posts to deliver their passports, for the inspection 
of the commander, who, if any ground of suspi- 
cion occur, orders. the contents of the parcels to be 
scrutinized with the utmost rigor. If diamonds 
or gold are found among the goods, the travellers 
are detained in the strong cells with which the 
officers are provided, until they can be remanded 
to the proper tribunals, where the prisoners are 
either condemned to perpetual banishment in the 
African colonies, or to hopeless captivity at home.” 

There is no account of the number of slaves who 
perished in the diamond mines of Brazil under 
the Portuguese reign, nor of the number of travel- 
lers condemned to he eless captivity. Todestroy 
the “liberty, equality, fraternity,’ which at 
present rules in California, the system should be 
established which governed Brazil at the time de- 
scribed. 

To work the mines effectually, with profit to 
the few, and laborious suffering to the many, negro 
slavery should be introduced; and to facilitate 
the operations of capitalists, and drive out the 
multitude, the land should be sold in large lots of 
not less than five hundred acres inatract. A 
strong military force should be placed in the 
neighborhood of the gold region, to keep the slaves 
at work, and prevent interlopers from coming 
into the gold district. A few such police regula- 
tions in California will enable the cupidity of 
some to enrich themselves by the involuntary la- 
bors.of the toiling millions there as well as else- 
where, and show the folly of the French motto— 
liberty, equality, fraternity. S. E. F. 


OFICIAL ELECTION RETURNS. 


MISSOURI. 
 =—[_— 
Taylor. Cass. 
110 200 
384 689 
185 166 
77 136 
55 217 
146 186 
208 382 
704 1055 
1102 589 
128 168 
849 631 
155 282 
485 709 
266 298 
116 271 
414 577 
284 242 
626 418 
280 286 
277 531 
813 633 
264 275 
166 306 
105 283 
269 358 
37 146 
42 42 
339 680 
87 349 
152 396 
401 825 
225 187 
63 144 
148 248 
274 239 
98 224 
801 888 
695 954 
161 294 
246 311 
334 451 
196 197 
170 374 
915 585 
479 479 
556 696 
230 297 
195 373 
360 470 
231 377 
1045 797 
144 183 
76 373 
138 181 
161 466 
807 561 
379 186 
167 342 
323 168 
161 461 
43 148 
92 312 
7 111 
39 113 
322 389 
124 241 
230 265 
793 784 
1102 =1494 
231 516 
74 120 
397 299 
607 508 
509 626 
14 154 
21 148 
477 569 
148 263 
35 55 
285 274 
142 168 
4827 4778 
536 438 
204 192 
131 240 
147 217 
175 263 
97 196 
154 250 
54 325 
82 185 
270 420 
91 245 
351 336 
72 181 
473 423 


ves 
by the overseers, 


rerewuwrrr—- 
Clay. Polk. 
204 450 
384 941 
175 163 
(new county.) 
142 478 
206 307 
252 664 
599 1162 
1190 602 
129 212 
940 793 
70 247 
518 914 
242 311 
(new county.) 
371 602 
225 220 
765 552 
310 567 
418 1122 
901 783 
237 367 
255 690 
(new county.) 
318 446 
(new county.) 
(new county.) 
386 796 
71 326 
(new county.) 
351 817 
346 365 
(new county.) 
185 378 
280 283 
(new county.) 
1013 969 
614 852 
155 242 
327 349 
367 511 
(new county.) 
(new county.) 
§20 576 
380 403 
578 683 
269 494 
198 351 
327 457 
183 399 
1017 721 
(new county.) 
74 369 
(new county.) 
(new county.) 
792 578 
359 232 
262 544 
298 208 
189 668 
(new county.) 
120 434 
(new county.) 
(new county.) 
385 463 
86 325 
228 319 
861 809 
900 8 1386 
273 636 
(new county.) 
422 322 
596 571 
599 734 
31 266 
(new county.) 
480 503 
177 342 
57 271 
301 234 
193 245 
3688 3329 
591 446 
(new county.) 
317 442 
258 480 
244 209 
115 323 
(new county.) 
36 297 
(new county.) 
257 443 
86 366 
364 341 
97 486 
613 588 


Adair - 
Andrew 
Audrain 
Atchison 
Barry - 
Bates - 
Benton - 
Buchanan 
Boone - 
Caldwell 
Callaway 
Camden 
Cap: Girardeau 
Carroll - - 
Cedar - - 
Chariton 
Clark - 
Clay - 
Clinton - 
Cole - 
Cooper - 
Crawford 
Dade - 
Dallas - 
Davies - 

De Kalb 
Dunklin 
Franklin 
Gasconade 
Gentry - 
Greene - 
Grundy 
Harrison 
Holt - 
Henry - 
Hickory 
Howard 
Jackson 
Jasper - 
Jefferson 
Johnson 
Knox - 
Lawrence 
Lafayette 
Lewis - 
Lincoln - 
Linn - 
Livingston 
Macon - 
Madison 
Marion - 
Mercer - 
Miller - 
Mississipyi 
Moniteau 
Monroe . 
Montgomery - 
Morgan - 
New Madrid 
Newton - 
Nodoway 
Osage - 
Oregon - 
Ozark - 
Perry - 
Pulaski - 
Pettis - 
Pike - 
Platte - 
Polk - 
Putnam 
Ralls - 
Randolph 
Ra ul 


y 
Ripley - 
Reynolds 
St. Charles 
St. Clair 
Shannon 
St. Francois 
St. Genevieve 
St. Louis - 
Saline - 
Schuyler 
Scotland 
Scott - 
Shelby - 
Stoddard 
Sullivan 


Van Buren 
Wayne - 
Warren 
Wright - 
Washington - 


Total - 





32,671 40,077 31,251 41,369 
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THE SLAVE CASE IN NEW YORK. 


James Belt, a colored man, claimed by Mr. 
John Lee, of Frederick, Maryland, as his slave, 
and who was arrested in New York last week, as 
a eg te Beas brought before the Supreme 
Court in city, on a writ of habeas corpus, on 
Saturday. 

Mr. Whiting read the return to the writ, sign- 
ed by Mr. Lee, in which he states that Belt is his 
servant, that he was at Baltimore, and ran away, 
going to Lynn, Massach from whence he 
came to New York; and that on Wednesday last 
the said Lee caused him to be arrested, and 
claims that he had a right to his custody, and 
to remove him to the said Frederick county, &. 

Mr. Jay, one of the counsel for Belt, read sev- 
eral affidavits, detailing the mode of his arrest; 
after which, Mr. Whiting stated that the arrest 
had oe a a it was by the ad- 
vice of one 0’ most important magistrates in 
the city. He insisted that Mr. Lee had 4 
to the slave, xad he intended to deny the 
diction of the judge or the court in the mati 
asked to be exercised. It was the intention of 
Mr. L. to bring actions all the pai en- 
gaged in having taken from the ly of 

r. ' ; 


* 


Fyrom the Cincinnati Atlas. 


THE WILMOT PROVISO IN MISSOURI. 


Things are taking quite a curious turn in ref- 
erence to the Proviso. There is a “change in 
public opinion,” as Mr. Cass remarked ; but it is 
decidedly against his views. If we may judge of 
the People by the signs we see, four-Afths of the 
People of the United States are in favor of the 
Proviso. 

Colonel Benton voted for the Proviso in Ore- 
gon, and we now see that the Platte (Locofoco) 
Argus has come out for the Proviso, by way of 
“heading” General Taylor. The Argus says: 

“Every Locofoco member from the North and 
West should be instructed by his constituents, to 
press the passage of the Wilmot Provise, and 
the different Legislatures should require their 
Senators, by positive instructions, to vote for that 
measure. Ju8tice, and a sacred regard for truth, 
requires that this course should be pursued; 
since it is the only one that will answer the pur- 
pose. Dreadfal diseases sometimes require strong 
remedies. This is onfe of them. The Locofocos 
have the power to pass this measure, (the Pro- 
viso.) They owe it to themselves to do it. We 
trust that the first act of the Missouri Legisla- 
ture, when it meets this winter, will be the pas- 
sage of resolutions instructing our Senators, and 
requesting our Representatives in Congress, to vote 
for the e of the Wilmot Proviso, and use 
all their influence in its favor. 

This is an excellent move, and will suit the 
Whigs of the North exactly. If Missouri be for 
the Proviso, and her Senators are instructed ac- 
cordingly, it may be taken for granted that the 
opposition in the Slave States is much less than 
has been supposed. Such we believe to be really 
the fact. The move of the Platte Argus, we be- 
lieve, has a more worthy object than simply to 
head General Taylor. In the northwestern part 
of Missouri, where the Argus is published, the 
population is almost entirely white, and Slavery 
cannot be popular. Missouri sees the greatness 
of her natural destiny and prospects to be seri- 
ously obstructed by the existence of Slavery 
there, and thus numbers of people there have 
become willing to take away the blocks which im- 
pede the progress of emancipation. This we take 
to be the solution of some of the movements we 
see in Missouri. 


THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM. 


The Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin gives the following as the sub- 
stance of certain resolutions said to be agreed to 
by the meeting of Southern Members of Congress, 
on Friday last: ey : 

Resolved, That the South, having an equal in- 
terest in the Territories of New Mexico and 
California, is willing, as a principle of equity, to 
accept the terms of the Compromise Act of 36° 
30’. 

Resolved, That the South is willing that said 
Territories shall be admitted into the Union as 
States, upon the presentation of Constitutions, in 
which the subject of slavery is referred, upon ap- 
eg Re the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, such question to be omitted in 
said Constitution, until the decision, as aforesaid, 
is awarded. 

Resolved, That the South will accept of a bill 
for Territorial Governments, upon the principles 
of the act of last session, introduced by Senator 
John M. Clayton. 

Resolved, That the South will accept of the act 
introduced the present session, by Senator Doug- 
las, with certain modifications relative to appeals, 
as in the second resolution. 

Resolved, That the South prefers a separation 
of the Union to that of accepting the Wilmot 
Proviso, and the faith of each State is pledged to 
protect her interests in said Territories, at the 
point of the bayonet. 

Resolved, That this is the unanimous sense of 
this meeting, representing the South. 


———__~oa———— 


Free Conorrep Scuoors in Lovtsiana.—The 
House of Representatives on Saturday last pass- 
ed a bill appropriating annually the sum of one 
thousand dollars, for the support of schools for 
free children of color. Up to this time the free 
people of color have contributed their full share 
of taxes for the maintenance of the publicschools, 
without in the slightest degree participating in 
their benefits. This is great. injustice—compati- 
ble neither with Democracy nor Republicanism, 
as Mr. Pille observed. It is not an inconsidera- 
ble portion of the taxation that is borne by the 
free people of color—the public schools are closed 
to them, although their property is burdened for 
the support of that institution. This is not equi- 
table on the part of the stronger toward the weak- 
er class. The bill is now before the Seaate, hav- 
ing passed the House of Representatives, and it 
is to be hoped that the Senate will deem it, as the 
House has done, a mere act of justice, to say 
nothing of the general good to be derived from 
spreading the blessings of education among a 
class of people who have always been true to the 
State and faithful to their public duties whenever 
called upon to discharge them.— New Orleans Cou- 
rier, 12th. 


Gerrit Smitu’s Cotorep SerrLement in Flor- 
ence, N. Y., is now in full progress. A building 
to hold seventy families will be finished by the 
ist of January. The property has plenty of 
water power, and grist and saw mills have been 
projected. Mr. Smith has given a number of 
farms to enterprising colored persons, and the 
Floreuce Association intend to purchase several 
hundred acres around them. In the settlement, 
the village lots are selling for three dollars per 
lot; the lots contain a quarter of an acre each, 
which will enable each person to have thirty 
acres, With the advantage of the timber. Messrs. 
Fillmore, Fish, Morgan, Spencer, and other prom- 
inent men of New York, have contributed to 
promote the object. Subscriptions will be receiv- 
ed by Dr. McCune Smith, 105 West Broadway, 
New York. 

Emancipation oF Staves.—The will of Gen- 
eral James Taylor, of Newport, Ky., emancipated 
his slaves, forty in number, and made provisions 
for the young and the aged. The will, although 
not admitted to probate, has been confirmed by 
the heirs, except, we believe, that the period of 
their emancipation was anticipated. The scene 
upon the occasion of the announcement to the 
poor creatures is represented as one of extraor- 
dinary gladness. They gave cheer upon cheer to 
the memory of their late master and his surviv- 
ing heirs. It is difficult to say which were most 
overjoyed—the newly made freemen, or those who 
had been the happy instruments in the restoration 
of their long lost rights. 


Increase op Staves.—The following extract, 
taken from Page’s Reports for the present year, 
not yet published, shows the increase of slaves in 
Kentucky : 


For 1847 - ° 
For 1848 - 


Slaves 16 years. 
86,935 
88,489 


Total Slaves. 
189,549 
192,470 

Increase - - 1,554 2,921 
The Union learns from the State Department 

that James Bergen and Richard F. Ryan, who 

were “er in Ireland, during the disturb- 

a in that country, by order of the British 

Givernment, have been liberated. 








PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
“ FOUNDRY.—The subscribers have taken the Type 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the busi- 
ness he! conducted by Ro Taylor. They will at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des- 
patch. All the red them will be hand 
aa) and will farnish all kinds of ters’ Materials of 


best quality. : 
Mr. J. ~ T. Overend is Len employed in superintending 


the manufacturing 
WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles by vers | and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 
GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 

OTTON and Tobacco Factors; Dealers in Blooms, Pig 
Iron, Pig Lead, and &c. ; Commission and 
Forwarding—Columbia street, next to Broad H Cin- 


» Ohio. J. 8 GLASCOE. 


CLE NRY. 
June 3.—ly 4 








. HE. 
E. WEBB 
NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
SCRIPTUBAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
iecbdinn uae tee 
. 
radford, Vermont, is the title ofa tract of 40 pages, ju 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slav i- 
and for sale at their Depository in New York. 
a hundred; single op 3 cents. 
| LIAM HARNED, Agent, 
April 20. 1 John . New York. 
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THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
[PRICE OF. THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE REDUCED.] 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1849. 

A YEAR of change and convulsion draws rapidly to its 

close—a year destined to be meme e in the history 
of Europe and of America. In this country it has witnessed 
the casting down of that delusive idol which made the man- 
tle of Demoeracy a cloak for the most andacious crimes 
against Liberty and Hamanity—against Freedom of Thought 
and of Action— 
Manhood Come what may in the future, we are justified in 
believing that the power of a Name over the Nation’s impul- 
ses an@ beetumeslte indolent credulity which empowered 
whatever was called “ Democratic” to pass triumphant and 
almost unquestioned—has passed away forever. New cir 
cumstances will doubtless evolve new perils for the country ; 
but the great peril of blind adherence to Party—of govern- 
= by the potency of words and names—has passed away 
‘orever. 

Enrope, too, has experienced unwonted convulsions, and 
the signal fives of Freedom, re lighted in February by the 
laborers of Paris, have swept over France, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Italy, and been kindled, but only to be quenched, in 
unhappy Ireland. They still blaze with cheering brilliancy 
from the watch towers of dauntless Berlin; they gleam and 
flash, it may be with dying but surely with glorious radiance, 
from the battlements of heroic Vienna. Throughout the 
length and breadth of Christendom, there are indications, 
not to be mistaken, of the stern uprising of the long-abused 
People against the tyrants who have so long oppressed and 
crushed them. Happy were it for all, if the despots end 
aristocrats so long gorged with the plunder of unrewarded 
Toil wou'd but seasonably realize that the old sorceries 
whereby Nations were lulled to sleep in wretchedness and 
chains have lost their power, and that Liberty and Justice 
are now demanded with a unanimity and earnestness which 
will not be overruled, trified with, nor turned aside from its 
purpose. But the Few will not see what the Many have 
learned of their rights and wrongs: wherefore, blood will 
flow like water, and misery and desolation darken the face 
of the civilized world. But this will not endure. To the 
tempest and the whirlwind must succeed the calm and the 
sunshine. From the storm-tossed, deluge braving Ark of 
Freedom, the Dove of Peace will soon be loosed, gladdening 
Earth with the promise of Prosperity and Plenty. 

In this season of conflict between antiquated Wrong and 
still older but long-denied Right, Tus Trisune would fain 
fulfil the part of a faithful chronicler, who ardently holds 
with the Right, yet regards with charitable allowance the 
champions of the Wrong For they who struggle against 
the resistless tide of Freedom and Progress are not demons, 
are not consciously tyrants nor minions of tyrauny, but in 
their own conceptions upholders of Social Order and of 
Christian Faith, which this rushing, roaring tide of innova. 
tion threatens (in their eyes) to subvert and destroy. So, 
while resisting sternly the ¢laim of portions of our people to 
arrogate to themselves the designations “ Republican” and 
“Democratic’’—plainly implying that those who dissent 
from their view of the current topics of party controversy 
are hostile to Republican Liberty—we shall none the less 
reverence and uphold those great principles of Democracy 
and Equal Rights, which no abuse, no perversion to sordid, 
ignoble ends, can ever render other than vital elements of 
Human Mite agers | 

The election of ‘TayLon and FiLLMoRE, with the corres- 
ponding change in ‘he Legislative Councils of the Nation, 
strikes a deadly blow at the ascendency of party names and 
catchwords, and at the despotism o! Party itself. Our course 
shall be fuund accordant with the revolution thus effected. 
Hoping much from the new Administration which the Peo- 
ple have decreed, we shall yield it a hearty support so far 
as our judgment shall approve its acts; but should we find 
it in any respect unfaithful, we shall not hesitate to expose 
and denounce its short comings. We support men for the 
sake of measures, not measures for the sake of men. 

Of the cardinal features of Public Policy advocated by the 
Whigs, THE TRIBUNE has ever been an earnest advocate. 
Protection to Home Labor, the comprehensive Improvement 
of Rivers and Harbors, the abolition of the Hard Money 
Sub-Treasury, and a return tLence toa more rational and 
beneficent system of Finance, with such modification of our 
Public Land system as wil! secure a just diffusion of its ben- 
efits to all sections of our Country, all generations of our 
People—these we have ever heartily approved, and shall still 
ardently commend. Yet our ideas of public policy are 
bounded by no narrow horizon of party, but embrace meas- 
ures which stretch beyond the purview of any existing par- 
ty. The Right of Man to Labor, and to Land whereon to 
Labor, a reasonable Jimitation by statute of the Hours of 
daily Pil, the preservation to each family of a Homestead 
exempt from the grasp of usurer or sheriff—these and other 
measures of Universal Reform will from time to time be 
explained and commended through our columns. And,most 
imminent of all. the preservation of the Territories lately 
added by conquest to our already vast Country from the 
blasting tread of the slave-dealer and his gangs of human 
chattels will be pressed upon the understandings and con- 
sciences of the American People with the urgency of appre- 
hension and the zeal of intensest conviction. 

During the last year, our arrangements for Foreign Cor- 
respondence and for Editorial assistance have been consid- 
erably extended and improved. We shall endeavor still 
farther to perfect them. Certainly, no letters from Europe 
have proffered to their readers a clearer insight into the 
causes and ir in of the late astounding revolutions than 
ours have. The proceedings of Congress will be reported 
expressly for our columns by able correspondents, while the 
most important doings of the several State Legislatures will 


ican journal shall exceed the Tribune im the variety, extent, 
or accuracy of its Intelligence, while to Literature, Poetry, 
and Art, we devote all the space that can be spared from the 
topics of the day. 

THE DAILY TRIBUNE 

Is neatly printed on a fair roya! sheet, wher: of three editions 
are issued every day but the Sabbath, in order to supply 
each subscriber with the latest news possible. It is offered 
to subscribers by Mail at $5 per annum. It is intended to 
equal in amount and value of matter any Daily issued on 
this continent. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 

Is issued each Tresday and Friday, on a sheet of the same 
size with the Daily Tribune, nearly destitute of advertise- 
ments, at $3 per annum, or two copies for $5. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 

Is printed on a Jarge double medium sheet, making eight 
pages of six columns each, and contains the choicest matter 
of the Daily issue, (the correspondence alone costing us sev- 
eral thousands of dollars per annum.) and can hardly be ex- 
ceeded as a Newspaper by any Weekly in the country. It 





out speaking Integrity and fearless | 


be fairly presented. In short, we are resolved that no Amer- | 
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GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1849, 
G. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J, B. TAYLOR, 
a= 3 Peg yn 
anuary num of Grahbam’s Magazine—th 
T number of the New Volume—is now ms for pepe 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors 
while expressing satistaction in the extraordinary success 
with which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect- 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the New Vol- 
ume. It is well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English language has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions ; and seyeral eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character 
will be unsncessééia? Seer ent, the highest tal. 
ent in the country will be ted, and no effort spared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peri- 
odical of America, 
TERMS. 
Great inducements to Postmasters and Club S, ut 
led by those of any other Establishment. 
For three dollars, in advance, (par money in the S 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of G sahoes for one co 
and mezzotint portraits, Ryret sheets, of Gen. Taylor. Gen. 
Butler, Gen. Gen orth, and Capt. Walker, These 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable set of parlor 
or library pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ori. 
by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 
price of a year’s subscription to Graham’s Magazine. Or, at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars. we will 
om yd on “re Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
wo 0 nificent pri i 
Engh ate” print, from the burin of a celebrated 
or five dollars, two copies yearly, and a se rtrai 
above named, to each subscriber Wiat norhef the geptentie 
_For ten dollars, five copies yearly, 
zine to the postmaster or other pers 
For twenty dollars, eleven copies, 
to each subscriber, 
forming the club. 


nequal- 


and a copy of the Maga- 
on forming the club. 

and a set of the portraits 
and a copy uf the Magazine to the person 


ec. 28. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 

GR & Ceotionet Miss A. 9 Seow and E. J. Thomp- 

on, Summer street, corner of Schuylkill Si 
opposite the Church, Philadelphia. ey res 
pore TERMS PER QUARTER. 

Junior Class.— Spelling, Reading, Writing, Geography 
History, Arithmetic, and the Elements of Falempiey and 
Physiology—from $5 to $7. 

. Intermediate Class.—Continuation of the above, with 
French, Grammar, Composition, Botany, Natural History 
Latin, and Drawing—from $8 to $12. 

Senior Class. — Continuation of English and French 
studies, Ancient and Modern History and Geography, My- 
thology, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Astronomy, Ge- 
ology rh ny ment Algebra, Geometry, Evi- 

nces o: ristianity, Butler's Anal th the stands 
Poetical Works—from $12 to $20.’ ee 

EXTRAS 

Piano Forte, $10 to $20 per quarter. 

Harp, $15 to $25 per quarter. 

Guitar, $10 to $15 per quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, $5 to $10 per quarter. 

Painting in Oil Colors, $10 to $15 per quarter. 

ve I@Jian, Spanish, and German Languages, each, $5 per 
quarter. 

The higher branches of mathematics $10 per quarter. 

Board aud Tuition, $40t » $60 per quarter. 

Fuel for the season, $2. 

The school will reopen on the Ist of September. Quarters 
of eleven weeks. 

Pupils will be charged only from the time they commence 
their studies. 

Young ladies, not members of the school, may receive in- 
struction in any of the above branches. 

REFERENCES. 

Rev. Dr. Ducachet; Rev. Kingston Goddard: Rey. N.S. 
Harris; Matthew L. Bevan, Esq.; Hon. John Swift, mayor 
of Philadelphia; Professor Dunglison, of Jefferson College; 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary Lyon, 
Principal of the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, South 
Hadley, Mass. ug. 24.—o 

Philadelphia, August, 1848. 


ATLANTIC HOUSE. 
tony PEARSON, Cabot street, Beverly, Massachu 
setts. May 4. 








LEVI COFFIN, 
Cmaassios MERCHANT, and Dealer in Free- Labor 
Dry Goods and Groceries, northwest corner of Ninth 
and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Aug. A.—3m 
LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
PENCER & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors et 
Luw, Syracuse, New York. 
Office, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL 8S. SPENCER. 
Jan. 28.—tf JOHN W. NORTH 


LARD FOR OIL. 
ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 
Lard. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 








Jan, 20. 





TEMPERANCE, 

EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north 

of Pennsylvania avenue, and near the Railroad Depot, 
Washington City. Prices to suit the times. Apri! 29.—tf 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 

O&<F~ The Publishers of the Living Age annex a Prospectus 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 
the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much in 
their generation must take a large view of what is passing 








is afforded to those who subscribe singly at $2 per annum; 
O¢ethree copies $5, eight for $10, twenty copies for $20— 
payment in all cases being required in advance. When the 
term paid for ha« expired, the paper is stopped; so that. no 
man need fear being annoyed with bills for papers he never 
read and did not want. Subse?iptions may commence at 
any time. GREELEY & McELRKATH, 

154 Nassau street. 
O¢S~ Notes of all specie-paying banks in the United States 
are taken for subscriptions to this paper at par. Money en- 
closed in 4 letter to our address, and deposited in any Post 
Office in the United States, may be considered at our risk ; 
but a description of the bills ought in all cases to be left with 
the Postmaster. 
New York, November 25, 1848. 


RECAPITULATION OF THE TERMS. 
The Daily Tribune, 

For one copy forayear - - - - - 

The Semi-Weekly Tribune. 

For one copy for a year - - . ww 6 

For two copies*forayear - - - ° ° 

The Weekly Tribune, 

For one copy forayear - - - - 

For three copies for a year - - - - . - 

For eight copies for a year - - - - 

For twenty copies to one address for a year 20.00 
i Editors of Weekly pects who will copy this Pros- 

pectus, or notice it in an Editorial paragraph, will thereby 

be entitled to our Semi- Weekly, in exchange, for the ensuing 


year Dee. 11—2t 
V Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Dec. 23.—ly 
LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
oe & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire 


Missouri, [linois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 
Jan. 6.—tf 


$5.00 


- $3.00 

5.00 
- = $200 
E00 
1900 





COMMISSION STORE. 
M. GUNNISON, Generul Commission Merchant, 101 








JUST PUBLISHED, 

NEW Anti-Slavery Work, entitled The Black Code of 

the District of Columbia, iu force September Ist, 1848 ; 

by Worthington G. Snethen, Counsellor at Law, Washington 

City. Published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 

Society, and for sale at No. 61 John street, New York, by 

WILLIAM HARNED, Publishing Agent. Price, 25 cents 

ome , and 25 per cent. discount to booksellers—invariably 
cas 


oc The author of the rant work has nearly comple‘ 2d, 

for publication, the Black Code of each of the States in te 

Union. That of Maryland will next make its appearance. 
New York, Oct. 19, 1848. 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 


Cos DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 
Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
WW nny nd court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc- 
r. 


Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 
o<~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
Pp H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, Wash- 
e ington, D. C., prepares Specifications and Drawings, 
Letters Patent for new inventions, in this coun- 
try and Europe, and transacts with promptness, and for a 
moderate fee, all business belonging to his profession. — 

A comprehensive experience as a practical Mechanic ena 
bles him readily to understand the nature of an invention 
from a rough drawing and description, which being sent to 
him by letter, the Inventor may be informed whether his in- 
vention be patentable, and how to proceed to obtain a patent 
without the expense and trouble of coming in person to 
Washington. 

A residence near the Patent Office, where he can at all 
times have access to Models, Drawings, Records, and other 
sources of information that do not exist elsewhere, enables 
him to furnish more full and reliable information, to draw up 
specifications that will more ny secure the rights of 
the inventor, and to transact business, in general, with great- 
er accuracy and dispatch than could possibly be done, were 
he less favorably located. 

Models can be sent with entire safety through the Express. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
spectfully refer to all those for whom he has transacted busi- 
ness, 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

Oct. 26.—*tjl 








and solicits 





FARM FOR SALE, 
OR SALE, a Farm, half a mile from, and commanding an 
excellent view of, the flourishing town of Salem, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, containing eighty acres, well improved. 
Tt has a large brick house, two frame barns, an omhard of 
grafted fruit trees, an inexhaustible supply of the best of 
soft water in wells and & well of soft water in the 
country seat JONAS D. CATTELL, 
Feb. 3.—tf * “Salem, Ohio. 


we 


around them—they must luok over the whole of the age they 
live in. 
PROSPECTUS. 

OF This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Mu- 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s delay, 
but, while thus extending our scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and political 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 
The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, Quar- 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Ath , the busy and industrious Literary 
Garette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian Observer—these are inter- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Taii’s, Ainswerth’s, 
Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s admi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the conti- 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British col- 
onies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, through arapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely political 
prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with- 
out entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the t{—to Stat , Divines, Lawyers, and Phy- 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis- 
pensable, because in ‘this day of cheap literature it is not 
possible to guard against the influx of what is bad in taste 
and vicious in morals, in any other way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy character. The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff)’ by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo- 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. 

TERMS. 

The Lrvine Acris published every Saturday, by K. Littell 
& Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston ; 
Price, twelve and a half cents a number, or six dollars a year, 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended ‘to. 

To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, wil! be supplied as fol- 
lows: 

Four copies for ae ce Se (SNe 
Nine copies for gies se ele es), Blim MB 
Twelvecopiesfor - - + -* ° °* B8 

Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and 4 half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents + and 
it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to com- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 

h their value. 











GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 

Tes new and commodious establishment for the treat 

ment, by Water, of D: is open to receive Patients. 
It.is situated at the head of les Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the village of 
Scott, in the State of New York The honse is large, com- 
modious, and newly built. The are four in number, 
three of which rise on the mount: on the west side of the 

p hundred feet above its level. They are pure, soft. 
very it. The sceneryis very tic, and 
sie their attention 
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AGENCIES. 

We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest thempelves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of 
three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at four and 2 half 
cents. But wlitn sent without the cover, it comes within the 
definition of a newapaper given in the law, and cannot legally 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a half 
cents. We add the definition alluded to: 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in num- 
bers, consisting of not more than¢4wo sheets, and published 
at short stated intervals of not more than one month, convey- 
ing intelligence of passing events.” oe 

HLY PAKTS. 

For ouingibiiaile minor form, the Living Age is put 
up in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. 
In this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
With other works, containing in each part double the matter 
“of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly 


: : ert nrincoatns 0 Postage on the Month- 
part 


fe about fourteen sents. ‘The volumes are published 
} quarterly, each voluine containing as much matter asa Quar- 
terly Review gives in eighteen months. 





Rar Paani as EYP TRLL & 00., Boston 





